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Financial  Highlights 

(Millions  of  Dollars,  exrept  per  share) 


Fiscal  Years: 

1975 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

Department  store  companies 

Sales  . 

81,645 

81,483 

81,379 

81,317 

81,222 

Earnings  before  interest  and  income  taxes  ... 

143 

112 

113 

110 

100 

Earnings  %  of  sales  .  ... 

8.7% 

7.5% 

8.2% 

8.3% 

8.2% 

Venture  discount  stores 

Sales  (general  merchandise!  .  . 

8  240 

$  161 

$  124 

S  106 

8  61 

Earnings  before  interest  and  income  taxes  .... 

14 

5 

1 

(1) 

(1) 

Earnings  %  of  sales 

5.6% 

3.2% 

0.9% 

(0.5)% 

(2.4)% 

Consumers  Distributing  catalog  showrooms 

Sales  , 

8  69 

8  52 

8  20 

8  — 

8  — 

Earnings  before  interest  and  income  taxes 

— 

(2) 

(4) 

— 

— 

Earnings  %  of  sales 

0.1% 

(3.3)% 

(19.6)% 

— 

— 

Shopping  centers 

Rental  revenue 

8  13 

8  11 

8  11 

8  10 

8  7 

Earnings  before  interest  and  income  taxes 

6 

5 

5 

5 

3 

Total 

Sales  and  revenues  . 

.  $2,017 

81.760 

$1,585 

81,478 

81.318 

Earnings  before  interest  and  income  taxes 

163 

120 

115 

114 

102 

Earnings  %  of  sales  and  revenues 

8.1% 

6.8% 

7.3% 

7.7% 

7.7% 

Interest  expense 

8  28 

8  24 

S  19 

S  16 

$  15 

Earnings  before  income  taxes 

135 

94 

98 

98 

87 

Net  earnings 

67 

47 

48 

48 

42 

Net  earnings  %  of  sales  and  revenues 

3.3% 

2.7% 

3.0% 

3.2% 

3.2% 

Return  ou  common  stockholders’  beginning  equity 

13.4 

9.8 

10.6 

11.1 

10.1 

Per  common  share 

Net  earnings 

8  4.41 

S  3.08 

$  3.16 

$  3.13 

$  2.75 

Dividends  paid 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

Five  year  compound  growth  rales  to  1975 

Total  sales  and  revenues  11.3% 

Earnings  before  income  taxes  16.0 

Net  earnings  per  common  share  16.2 

(Seo  notes  on  page  2d) 
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To  Our  Stockholders: 

A  letter  from,  Stanley  J.  Goodman,  retiring  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  and  chief  executive  officer. 
Because  1975  was  a  milestone  year  in  so  many  ways, 
we  put  our  results  on  the  cover  of  this  report.  What 
would  not  fit  on  the  cover  are  these  other  note¬ 
worthy  facts  about  our  greatest  year: 

Sales.  In  1975  our  record  sales  were  unusual  in 
four  ways :  a)  the  stepped-up  pace  of  our  sales  gains, 
which  has  surpassed  industry  growth  levels  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  last 
eight  quarters:  b)  while  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the 
exact  level  of  inflation  in  our  1975  sales,  it  is  clear 
wre  achieved  a  good  sales  increase  in  constant  dollars  : 

c)  store-for-store  sales  (without  new  stores)  went 
up  9.0%,  and  this  also  exceeded  the  rate  of  inflation: 

d)  the  Company’s  sales  growth  was  broadly  based: 
Department  store  sales  were  $1,645  million,  up 
10.9%  in  total  and  7.4%  store-for-store;  Venture 
discount  stores  achieved  $240  million  in  sales,  up 
48.8%'  in  total,  22.3%’  store-for-store;  Consumers 
Distributing  catalog  showrooms  (now  100%’  owned 
and  fully  consolidated  in  our  corporate  figures) 
reached  $69  million  in  sales,  up  33.5%’  in  total, 
29.3%’  store-for-store. 

Earnings.  Our  earnings  were  $67  million,  up 
42.6%  ,  and  earnings  per  share  reached  $4.41, 
43.2%  over  1974.  These  results  reflect  record  per¬ 
formances  by  each  of  our  major  operating  divisions 
(expressed  in  earnings  before  interest  and  taxes): 
Department  store  earnings  advanced  28.3%>  to 
$143  million:  Venture  discount  stores  achieved 
earnings  of  $13,479,000.  up  164.7%,  maintaining 
momentum  in  earnings  improvement  during  the  year 
of  entry  into  the  Chicago  market;  Consumers  Dis¬ 
tributing  catalog  showrooms  earned  $76,000  com¬ 
pared  with  a  loss  of  $1,698,000  in  1974;  Shopping 
centers  realized  record  earnings  of  $5,847,000,  an 
increase  of  7.2%’  over  1974. 

These  earnings,  achieved  in  a  recession  environ¬ 
ment  during  much  of  the  year,  produced  a  return  on 
beginning  equity  of  13.4%,  up  from  9.8%>  the 
previous  year.  On  ending  equity,  the  return  would  be 
12.4%  for  1975,  and  9.4%  for  1974. 

Inventory  management.  Our  company  did  not  cut 
back  on  inventory  during  the  recession.  As  reported 
last  year,  we  began  to  anticipate  a  recession  in  mid- 
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1973  and  by  early  1974  our  managements  had  recog¬ 
nized  that  there  were  great  opportunities  for  our  stores 
in  a  recessionary  environment  if  we  funded  growth 
in  the  most  wanted  merchandise  categories.  Customers 
were  responsive  and  this  strategy  worked.  It  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  accelerated  stockturn  and  a  shift  in  the 
mix  of  our  business  toward  a  higher  proportion  of 
apparel  and  fashion-excitement  merchandise.  These 
are  merchandise  areas  that  enjoy  both  customer 
preference  and  higher  profit  margins. 

Management.  To  me  perhaps  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  of  1975  was  obtaining  these  results  in  a  year 
of  transition  in  corporate  top  management.  At  the 
beginning  of  1975,  in  preparation  for  my  retire¬ 
ment  April  30,  1976,  David  C.  Farrell  took  over  the 
supervision  of  the  store  companies  and  buying 
offices;  and  in  June  David  E.  Babcock  was  promoted 
from  president  to  chairman  and  Mr.  Farrell 
became  president. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  new  team  has  been  in 
place  and  operating  for  a  year  before  my  departure, 
and  the  results  speak  for  themselves.  They  testify 
to  the  quality  of  the  total  company  team  which  was 
able  to  turn  a  recession  period  into  an  opportunity 
for  achievement. 

Since  this  is  the  last  report  you  will  be  receiving 
over  my  signature,  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  give 
you  my  comments  about  the  future  of  the  Company. 

The  future  is  rooted  in  the  past,  and  the  history  of 
May  since  we  began  a  broadened  company-building 
program  in  1967  has  been  both  rewarding  and  edu¬ 
cational;  rewarding  since  it  has  produced  a  16% 
compound  rate  of  earnings  growth  in  the  past  five 
years,  and  educational  in  that  it  validates  the 
soundness  of  the  past  effort  and  furnishes  direction 
for  the  future. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  built-in  strengths  we  have 
in  place  should  not  continue  to  produce  results  in 
the  top  tier  of  our  industry.  These  are  the  Company’s 
strengths  as  I  see  them: 

1)  Management.  This  is  our  greatest  asset.  One  is 
never  finished  building  management,  and  in  the 
fast-moving,  combative  environment  of  retailing  your 
company's  ability  to  produce  management  of  the 
highest  professional  standards  is  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance.  We  have  therefore  made  this  the  main  theme  of 
this  year’s  annual  report,  and  on  pages  7  to  25  are 
presented  the  managements  of  each  of  our  operating 
companies  and  our  corporate  organization. 
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2)  Merchandising  Shills.  Tlie  truest  measurement 
of  a  retail  business  is  in  its  stores.  This  has  been  a 
major  area  of  concentration  at  May  which  lias  played 
a  key  part  in  the  results.  Most  important  have  been: 
a)  shifting  floor  space  and  creating  shops  in  response 
to  the  changing  tastes  of  our  customers;  b)  growth- 
oriented  inventory  management:  and  c)  building 
visual  excitement  in  new  and  remodelled  stores. 
Helped  by  the  market  expertise  of  May  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corporation  and  May  Department  Stores 
International,  Inc.,  all  these  will  continue  to  support 
our  company’s  ability  to  attract  customers. 

3)  Professionalism.  Talented  people  are  made  even 
better  by  training,  and  among  the  strengths  that  are 
quietly  working  for  us  all  the  time  are  the  professional 
management  techniques  that  have  been  developed 
over  the  past  nine  years.  Management  by  Objectives, 
short  and  long  range  planning  (see  1974  annual 
report:  The  Vital  Role  of  Planning  in  Our  Business), 
action-designed  information  systems,  updated  point- 
of-sale  equipment  in  our  six  largest  companies — - 
these  are  not  the  spectacular  heroes  of  our  business, 
but  are  a  vital  part  of  the  process  of  getting 
desired  results. 

4)  Financial  Policy.  Our  conservative  financial 
policies  (see  1973  annual  report  “The  Quality  of 
Earnings:  A  Tradition  of  The  May  Department 
Stores  Company")  will  continue  to  be  an  insurance 
policy  against  the  unpleasant  surprises  that  some¬ 
times  bedevil  companies.  Also  the  policy  of  owning 
our  real  estate  and  thus  directly  reaping  some  of  the 
benefits  of  the  traffic  our  stores  create,  has  not  only 
made  money  for  the  Company,  hut  also  provided  a 
financing  base  which  in  1975  produced  over  $70 
million  of  mortgage  financing  on  our  properties 
during  a  period  of  stringency  in  the  capital  markets. 

5)  Momentum.  One  advantage  of  operating  for  a 
year  with  successor  corporate  management  in  place, 
is  learning  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  direction. 
The  program  that  brought  the  Company  this  far 
will  continue  to  move  it  ahead  with  no  loss  of 
momentum.  In  1967  our  annual  sales  passed  the 
SI  billion  mark,  eleven  years  after  the  achievement 
of  a  half-billion.  It  took  eight  years  to  go  from  $1 
billion  to  $2  billion,  and  I  expect  this  accelerating 
pace  to  continue.  Next  year  will  mark  the  100th  ■ 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  May,  but  I  believe 
its  spirit  has  never  been  more  youthful. 


Given  these  strengths  and  the  known  qualities 
of  our  new  corporate  leadership,  with  David  E. 
Babcock  as  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  and 
David  C.  Farrell  as  president,  the  stockholders  have 
reason  to  be  gratified  at  the  quality  and  prospects 
of  the  company  they  own.  I  will  take  special  pride 
in  watching  its  future  progress. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  voted,  effective  with 
the  June  dividend,  an  increase  in  the  annual 
dividend  from  81.60  to  81.68  and,  reflecting  their 
confidence  in  the  continued  growth  which  they  see 
ahead,  recommended  to  our  stockholders  a  vote  in 
favor  of  a  three-for-two  split  in  our  shares.  May  stock 
has  long  been  known  for  its  yield,  and  we  are  one 
of  only  68  companies,  and  the  only  retailer,  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  which  can  show  a 
consecutive  annual  quarterly  cash  dividend 
record  going  back  65  years. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  I  would 
like  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  many  years 
of  valuable  service  given  to  the  Company  by 
Harry  0.  Schloss,  Jr.,  who  retired  from  the  Board 
in  1975.  We  welcome  the  addition  to  our  Board  of 
Joan  Ganz  Cooney,  president  of  Children’s  Television 
Workshop,  producers  of  “Sesame  Street"  and 
“The  Electric  Company." 

It  is  not  possible  to  express  adequately  here 
my  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  our  59,000 
employees  and  executives  whose  dedication  and  high 
morale  have  produced  the  results  described  in 
this  letter,  and  with  whom  for  the  best  part  of  my 
business  career,  I  have  happily  faced  many  problems 
and  opportunities.  I  will  always  be  grateful  to  the 
men  and  women  who  have  served  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  their  wise  counsel  and  unflagging 
support.  And  I  would  also  like  to  extend  special 
recognition  to  our  suppliers  and  resources  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world  who  have 
served  us  well  and  been  our  partners  in  progress. 

To  all  of  these  go  my  sincere  gratitude  and 
warmest  good  wishes  for  the  future.  It  has  been  a 
great  and  happy  experience  to  share  with  them  the 
exciting  times  at  the  May  company  these  past  years. 


Stanley  J.  Goodman 
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To  Our  Stockholders: 


Stanley  J.  Goodman  lias  summarized  the  Company's 
performance  in  1975  and  positioned  the  year  in 
the  historical  context  of  his  term  as  chief  executive 
of  the  Corporation. 

Stanley  J.  Goodman  brought  to  the  leadership 
of  the  May  company  a  brilliant  conceptual  grasp  of 
retailing.  He  had  a  vision  of  what  the  May  company 
could  be  and  he  communicated  it  to  the  entire 
organization  with  a  detailed  program  designed  to 
realize  it.  Beyond  that,  he  added  his  personal 
gift  for  inspiring  those  lie  worked  with  to  be  their 
best  and  do  their  best  always.  An  innate  feeling  for 
quality  led  him  to  seek  excellence.  The  high 
standards  that  he  set  for  our  stores,  our  merchandise 
and  our  people  have  become  ingrained  in  our 
entire  organization. 


Stanley  J.  Goodman  included  in  his  plan  for 
the  Company  the  orderly  transition  of  management 
which  is  about  to  take  place.  Tie  knew  that  a  properly 
developed,  professionally  managed  company  does 
not  depend  on  any  one  individual.  So.  he  emphasized 
management  development  as  a  major  corporate 
objective.  Our  management  development  program 
has  produced  a  management  team  in  depth.' trained  to 
continue  the  policies  and  strategies  which  have  set 
the  May  company  on  the  right  path.  Our  manage¬ 
ment  team  is  committed  to  continue  the  upward 
course  of  the  May  company  in  the  years  ahead. 


David  E.  Babcock  David  C.  Farrell 

Chairman  of  the  Board  President 
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Stanley  J.  Goodman 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  May 
Department  Stores  Company  early  in  1967, 

Morton  D.  May,  then  chairman,  concluded  a  report 
on  the  state  of  the  Company  with  the  following 
comment:  “I  want  the  Board  to  know  that  the  entire 
Executive  Committee  is  behind  Stanley  J.  Goodman 
as  he  prepares  to  take  over  as  presiden  t.  We  believe 
we  have  the  best  possible  man  for  the  challenging 
period  ahead  .  .  .  not  oidy  the  best  man  in  our 
company  hut  the  best  in  the  industry.”  The  reasons 
the  Executive  Committee  fell  that  way  about 
Stanley  Goodman  have  become  abundantly  clear 
in  the  intervening  nine  years.  This  annual  report 
describes  a  company  positioned  in  the  very  first 
rank  in  American  retailing.  It  is  a  fitting  valedictory 
for  the  man  who  led  May  through  these  past  years 


of  growth  and  achievement  until  his  retirement 
April  30.  1976  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  and  chief  executive  officer. 

Stanley  Goodman  is  a  man  of  remarkably 
varied  talents.  In  addition  to  being  an  outstanding 
merchant  with  a  keen  sense  of  fashion,  he  is  a 
perceptive  student  of  modern  management,  an 
eloquent  spokesman  for  the  American  business 
system,  and  a  highly  respected  amateur  violinist. 

He  has  written  for  Harper’s  Magazine  and  the 
Harvard  Business  Review. 

Born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  66  years  ago, 

Mr.  Goodman  received  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from 
McGill  University  and  his  M.B.A.  from  Harvard 
University  before  he  took  up  a  business  career  in  the 
United  States.  He  joined  May  in  1948  as  assistant 
manager  of  the  first  branch  store  opened  by 
Famous-Barr,  the  May  department  store  company 
in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Goodman  became  general  manager 
of  Famous-Barr,  the  largest  department  store 
operation  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  in  1956. 

Mr.  Goodman  had  an  innate  (lair  for 
merchandising  and  understood  the  profound  changes 
in  marketing  which  were  reshaping  the  department 
store  industry.  He  saw  the  need  for  more  research 
and  planning,  for  broad  application  of  modern 
management  methods.  As  a  member  of  the  May 
Board  and  Executive  Committee  while  managing 
Famous-Barr  he  became  accustomed  to  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  business  as  a  whole  and  acquired  a 
familiarity  with  opportunities  and  problems  in  our 
store  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  keeping  with  a  May  company  tradition, 

Mr.  Goodman  did  not  neglect  the  human 
responsibilities  of  business  leadership.  He  was 
president  of  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony  Society  for 
six  hard-driving  seasons  during  which  the  orchestra 
acquired  a  new  concert  hall  and  a  reputation  as  a  major 
American  ensemble.  Mr.  Goodman’s  strong  concern 
about  ethical  standards  in  business  and  the  views  of 
young  persons  on  the  American  way  of  life  and  business 
led  to  a  wddely  quoted  speech  before  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  chairman.  Mr.  Goodman  has  received  many 
honors  including  the  1975  Parsons  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the  fashion  industry  and 
leadership  in  civic  affairs.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Missouri  Slate  Council  on  the  Arts  and  a  director  or 
trustee  of  many  civic  and  cultural  organizations. 
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People  Are  Our  Most  Important  Asset 

Opening  new  stores,  expanding  branches,  remodeling 
space  for  better  merchandising  productivity,  and 
diversification  into  other  areas  of  retailing  are  the 
physical  framework  for  the  May  company’s  growth. 
People  are  what  make  it  really  happen.  Planning  for 
our  people  needs  is  a  critical  task  of  May  management. 

Our  policy  of  personnel  management  for  growth 
provides  for  the  career  development  of  all  our 
employees  in  a  continuing  process  which  provides  May 
people  at  all  levels  with  appropriate  responsibility, 
the  opportunity  to  grow  through  experience  and 
training,  and  planning  for  promotion  from  within. 

We  are  committed  to  affirmative,  action  programs 
to  ensure  that  our  employees  represent  the  available 
labor  force  in  the  communities  in  which  we  do 
business,  and  that  we  continue  our  long  term  efforts 
to  attract,  train  and  promote  women  and  minority 
group  members  to  higher  levels  of  responsibility. 

Particularly  in  retailing,  with  our  widespread 
local  operations,  the  quality  of  leadership  is  crucial  to 
the  attainment  of  the  Corporation's  goals  and  ob¬ 
jectives.  For  this  reason,  management  development 
ranks  high  on  our  list  of  priorities. 

In  the  ideal  situation,  the  objectives  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  and  the  objectives  of  the  individual  are 
identical.  In  reality  tbis  ideal  situation  rarely  occurs. 
Accepting  the  challenge  of  being  a  growth  corpora¬ 
tion  automatically  establishes  minimum  financial 
objectives  which  must  he  met  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  operating  companies. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  the  individual  company 
must  make  the  best  possible  utilization  of  its 
management  talent. 

It  therefore  becomes  extremely  important  that 
the  Corporation  and  each  operating  company  com¬ 
municate  their  objectives  and  the  reasons  for  them  to 
their  executive  organization  and  that  the  individual 
executive  communicate  with  his  management  his 
own  desires  for  growth  and  development. 


Retailing  is  a  fiercely  competitive  business  and 
the  impact  on  results  of  the  right  executive  in  the 
right  job  extends  through  more  levels  than  in  most 
other  businesses. 

Retail  executives  are  also,  as  an  industry  group, 
highly  mobile.  All  these  factors  stress  the  importance 
of  establishing  manpower  planning  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  corporate  long  range  planning  function. 

Compensation  for  outstanding  retail  executives  is 
set  not  only  through  typical  compensation  plans  hut 
also  by  the  market  place.  We  must  be  competitive 
in  all  respects. 

Our  stock  option  plan  is  extended  farther  down 
into  our  operating  companies  than  most  other  retailers. 
Our  retirement  program  and  our  profit  sharing  plan 
are  among  the  best.  Over  17.000  of  our  employees  are 
members  of  our  Profit  Sharing  and  Savings  Plan. 

The  complications  of  managing  a  retail  company 
today  require  more  management  in  numbers  with  a 
greater  variety  of  talents.  In  merchandising,  the 
growth  of  specific  merchandising  groups  has  required' 
additional  merchandise  managers  and  more  buyers. 
Similar  expansion  has  been  needed  in  sales  sup¬ 
porting  positions. 

This  expanded  need  for  more  and  belter  qualified 
executives  has  resulted  in  an  intensified  college  re¬ 
cruitment  program  aimed  at  bringing  into  all  of  our 
companies  management  talent  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  fill  our  requirements  in  the  years  ahead.  Our  job  is 
to  communicate  to  these  young  people  our  manage¬ 
ment  philosophy  and  our  objectives,  to  provide  them 
with  training  and  an  opportunity  to  take  on  respon¬ 
sibility  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

Today  we  have  a  strong  organization  with  many 
outstanding  young  men  and  women  coming  along 
at  a  rapid  pace.  We  are  bringing  the  right  quality  of 
young  people  into  our  organization.  Our  challenge  is 
to  provide  them  with  the  management  climate,  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  and  job  responsibilities  which  will 
allow  them  to  achieve  their  individual  objectives 
while  we  at  the  same  time  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  Corporation. 
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May  Co. 

California 

has  25  stores  totalling 
6,578,000  square  feet 
serving  a  population 
of  11,850,000. 


May  Co. 

California 
Management  Team: 
George  Foos, 
President 
Edwin  W.  Steidle, 
Chairman 

Vice  Presidents: 
Donald  Abrams 
Ernest  Grossblatt 
Larry  Masters 
Melvin  SehifFman 


Senior 

Vice  Presidents: 
Michael  J.  Balioock 
Ira  Ginsberg 
Raymond  R.  Obie 

Vice  Presidents: 
Irwin  Dworkin 
Donald  Norton 
Victor  Rengli 
Mark  Schreilicr 
F.  Richard  Schwartz 
Lawrence  Schwartz 
Kenneth  Sokol 


Divisional 
Vice  Presidents: 
Andrew  J.  Briggs 
Curtis  Chntnplin 
Harold  Crowe 
William  DeBoer 
Alvin  Dischlor 
Gor  don  Forbes 
John  R.  Freudenthal 
Leonard  Ilershberg 
Jack  Hirshberg 
Joseph  Incaudo 
Aaron  Katz 
Lonnie  Keees 
Bill  Lucas 
Irwin  Mervish 
Robert  Spiegel 
Walter  F.  Steidle 
Henry  Sulzberger 


There  were  only  four  other  May  stores  when  May 
entered  the  California  market  in  1923,  and  California 
ranked  only  eighth  in  population  among  the  states. 

As  California  moved  into  first  place  in  population, 
the  May  Co.,  California  responded  successfully  to  this 
growth,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  department 
store  operations  in  the  country. 

May  Co.,  California  has  achieved  wide  fashion 
acceptance  and  a  leading  position  in  its  big,  volatile 
region. by  catering  to  the  different  needs  of  the  many 
communities  served  by  its  stores. 

One  of  the  key  challenges  to  the  May  Co., 
California  has  been  the  development  of  the  right 
organization  structure  for  a  regional  department  store 
chain  of  this  magnitude.  It  has  opened  seven  new 
stores  in  the  last  five  years  and  has  an  equal  number 
either  under  construction  or  on  the  drawing  hoards. 
The  number,  of  stores  this  division  operates  and  the 
unusually  wide  range  of  customer  differences  within 
its  overall  market  require  unusual  depth  of 


Edwin  W.  Steidle 


management.  Both  members  of  the  tandem  top 
management  had  established  positions  at  other  May 
store  companies  when  they  came  to  May  Co., 
California.  George  Foos,  55,  president  since  1971, 
was  vice  president  and  general  merchandise  manager 
at  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  before  he  was  promoted 
to  executive  vice  president  of  May  Co.,  California  in 
1966.  Edwin  W.  Steidle,  55,  chairman,  was  president 
of  Meier  &  Frank,  Oregon  before  he  was  promoted  to 
his  present  position  in  1973. 
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The  Hecht  Co. 
Washington-Baltimore 
has  18  stores  totalling 
3,734,000  square  feet 
serving  a  population 
of  5, 200, 000. 


The  Hecht  Go.  has  been  the  largest  department 
store  in  the  combined  Washington-Baltimore  region 
since  the  consolidation  under  one  management, 
completed  in  1974,  of  separate  Hecht  Co.  operations 
in  these  two  large  metropolitan  areas  only  40  miles 
apart.  Washington  is  a  fine  market  for  the  retailer, 
with  unusually  stable  employment,  above-average 
incomes  and  dynamic  population  growth,  and  provides 
a  base  for  substantial  future  expansion.  Baltimore 
lias  a  healthy,  diversified  economy  although  some 
of  its  main  industries  are  cyclical  in  nature. 

The  growing  together  of  these  markets  is  shown  by 
Hecht’s  new  Columbia  store  located  an  equal 
distance  from  the  two  cities. 

Merchandising  and  store  operating  capabilities 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  consolidation.  With 
more  opportunity  for  deeper  concentration  by  a 
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Famous-Barr  Co. 

St.  Louis 

has  10  stores  totalling 
3,052,000  square  feet 
serving  a  population 
of  2,350,000. 


Store*— Building  Area  in  Thousand*  of  Square  Feet 


Famous-Burr  Co. 

St.  Louis 

Management  Team: 
Morton  L.  Huff, 
Chairman 
Lester  R.  Aclelson, 
Vice  Chairman 
H.  Gene  Nail, 
Executive 
Vice  President 


Vice  Presidents: 
Robert  B.  Aldridge 
Jay  H.  Baker 
Warren  A.  Davis 
William  H.  Fischer 
Walter  S.  Hosea 
Dennis  B.  Johnson 
Ervin  W.  Kehl 
Raymond  C,  Plas 
Donald  I.  Shifter 
Joan  Van  de  Ervc 
Elliot  P.  Zucker 


Di  visional 
Vice  Presidents: 

John  Anderson 
Frederick  T.  Bastman 
Sam  R.  Clark 
Ashley  L.  Cytron 
Ronald  L.  Gorman 
Gilbert  L.  Hocb 
William  B.  Kelly 
August  J.  Knipping 
Leonard  A.  Lippel 
Edward  R.  Moreland 
Richard  I.  Prager 
Eugene  Siegel 
Albert  F.  Stcinnian 
Donald  G.  Zovk 


St.  Louis  was  the  first  metropolitan  market  our 
company  moved  to  after  David  May’s  early  successes 
in  Colorado  and  our  corporate  headquarters  have 
been  there  ever  since.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore, 
that  Famous-Barr  Co.  is  a  St.  Louis  institution  with 
deep  roots  in  the  community  and  strong  customer 
acceptance.  Nine  out  of  ten  people  in  its  market  area 
shop  Famous-Barr  and  annual  sales  are  more  than 
double  those  of  its  next  largest  competitor. 
Famous-Barr  has  grown  steadily  and  has  improved 
its  share  of  market  despite  an  influx  of  discount 
stores  and  mass  merchandisers. 

Famous-Barr  has  a  broad  merchandising 
spectrum  in  its  market  including,  since  1975,  the 
much  admired  specialty  store,  F.B.  Ltd.  Like  many 
May  department  store  companies  Famous-Barr  is 
planning  regional  expansion  well  beyond  its 
original  base.  In  1973  Famous-Barr  opened  its  first 
store  in  Illinois  in  Fairview  Heights,  an  outlying  section 
of  the  greater  St.  Louis  area.  In  1977  Famous-Barr  will 
open  a  store  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  100  miles  north 
of  St.  Louis,  and  will  open  another  store  in  the 
following  year  in  Alton,  Illinois,  in  the  St.  Louis  area. 

Morton  L.  Huff,  57,  chairman  of  Famous-Barr, 
has  held  that  position  since  1973.  Lester  R.  Adelson, 
64,  vice  chairman,  joined  May  in  1961  and  moved 
from  the  corporate  office  to  Famous-Barr  in  1969. 
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Kaufmann’s 

Pittsburgh 

has  7  stores  totalling 

2,169,000  square  feet 

serving  a  population 

of  2,750,000. 


Downtown  1,011  Rochester  181 

Monroeville  253  Steubenville,  Ohio  132 

Mount  Lebanon  222  Eric  160 

McKnight  Rond  210 


Kaufmann’s 

Vice  Presidents: 

Pittsburgh 

Jack  F.  Charles 

Management  Team: 
Thomas  I'.  Rafferty, 

Barbara  A.  Clark 

Donald  J.  Coan 

Chairman 

Alan  T.  Kane 

C.  Hal  Silver, 

David  K.  Karstens 

President 

Robert  Mullen 

Daniel  H.  Levy, 

James  P,  Rooney,  Jr. 

Executive 

Margaret  Ruane 

Vice  President 

George  Santypal,  Jr. 

Senior 

Divisional 

Vice  Presidents: 

Vice  Presidents: 

Alvin  B.  Kingsley 

Nicholas  J.  DeBonis 

Stanley  W.  London 

Henry  T.  Graff 
Robert  J.  Newman 
Bernard  M.  Poliak 
Stanley  I.  Rubin 
Mario  J.  Tarallo 

Kaufmann’s  is  one  of  the  best  merchandised  quality 
department  stores  in  the  country.  In  recent  years, 
Kaufmann’s  management  has  accomplished  the 
difficult  task  of  making  a  good  store  even  better. 

Kaufmann’s  downtown  store  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States  and  its  suburban  stores  are  some 
of  tbe  largest  and  best-stocked  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
Having  grown  despite  the  lack  of  significant  popula¬ 
tion  increase  in  the  Pittsburgh  metropolitan  area, 
Kaufmann's  moved  across  the  state  line  in  1974  with 
a  new  branch  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  in  1975 
went  125  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh  to  open  a  branch 
in  Erie.  Pennsylvania,  with  its  next  store  to  open  in 
1976  in  Greenshurg,  Pennsylvania,  30  miles 
from  Pittsburgh. 

One  of  the  first  stores  in  America  with  automated 
point-of-sale  equipment  installed  in  1970, 
Kaufmann’s  growth  has  been  aided  by  prompt  and 
accurate  merchandise  information. 

The  members  of  Kaufmann’s  tandem  top  manage¬ 
ment  held  the  same  positions  they  now  do  at  other  May 
department  store  companies  before  moving  to 
Kaufmann’s.  Thomas  F.  Rafferty,  52,  chairman,  who 
first  joined  Kaufmann’s  in  1964,  returned  to 
Kaufmann’s  from  the  May  Co..  California  in  1974. 

C.  Hal  Silver,  51,  president,  came  to  Kaufmann’s 
from  Meier  &  Frank,  Oregon  in  1975. 


C.  IIul  Silver 
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The  May  Co. 
Cleveland 

has  7  stores  totalling 
2,517,000  square  feet 
serving  a  population 
of  2,250,000. 


The  May  Co.,  Cleveland  has  long  been  noted  mnon" 
northern  Ohio  department  stores  for  the  breadth  of  its 
assortments.  Today  this  major  department  store  is 
moving  in  the  direction  of  a  stronger  fashion  posture  in 
apparel  and  home  furnishings.  A  recent  market  survey 
showed  that  the  Cleveland  consumer  buys  more 
apparel  items  at  The  May  Co.  than  any  other 
department  or  chain  store  in  the  area. 

Improvements  in  merchandise  mix  are  being 
accompanied  by  extensive  renovation  of  the  downtown 
store  and  branches  to  provide  more  space  for  apparel, 
accessories  and  fashion  home  furnishings. 

Cleveland  is  also  scheduled  to  open  a  new  branch 
store  this  year  and  another  in  1977. 

D.  G.  Arvanites,  45,  joined  The  May  Co.,  Cleveland 
as  president  in  1971  and  was  promoted  to  chairman  in 
1975.  Raymond  Klauer,  44.  a  May  veteran  of  26 
years,  was  an  executive  vice  president  of  the  May  Co., 
California  before  he  was  promoted  to  president  of 


Meier  &  Frank 
Oregon 

has  5  stores  totalling 
1,523,000  square  feet 
serving  a  population 
of  1,550,000. 

Stores— Buililinft  Area  in  Thousands  of  Square  Feet 
Downtown  685  Eugcni-SprinfilicW  186 

Lloyd  Center  316  Washington  Square  150 


Founded  in  1857  and  acquired  by  May  in  1966, 

Meier  &  Frank  lias  been  the  dominant  retailer  in 
Oregon  for  well  over  100  years.  It  is  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  regional  department  stores  in  the  United  States. 
Only  a  handful  of  other  stores  occupy  as  firm  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  their  markets  as  Meier  &  Frank  in  the  state  of 
Oregon.  The  Lloyd’s  branch,  one  of  three  Meier  & 
Frank  stores  in  Portland,  has  the  largest  sales  of  any 
branch  store  in  the  entire  May  company. 

Meier  &  Frank  also  operates  stores  in  the  state 
capital  at  Salem  and  in  Eugene,  110  miles  south  of 
Portland,  and  is  preparing  to  build  its  first  outstate 
store  in  Vancouver,  Washington. 

Extensive  modernization  of  the  downtown  Meier  & 
Frank  store  in  recent  years  will  be  continued  in  1976 
to  maintain  a  merchandise  presentation  comparable  to 
its  newer  branch  stores. 

Richard  L.  Battram,  41,  president,  and  James  H. 
Coe,  49,  chairman,  were  promoted  to  those  positions  in 
1974  after  serving  as  executive  vice  presidents  of 
Meier  &  Frank. 


Meier  &  Frank 

Vice  Presidents: 

Divisional 

Oregon 

C.  Arthur  Henkens  III 

Vice  Presidents: 

Management  Team: 

Richard  A.  Jolosky 

Gordon  S.  Bowman 

Richard  L.  Batiram, 

Robert  F,  Leathernian 

Judith  K.  Ilofer 

President 

John  S.  Cliques 

Millard  E.  MeAtce 

Janies  H.  Coe, 

Jack  G.  Parker 

Joseph  E.  McEvoy 

Chairman 

Harry  L.  Woodland 

Neil  D.  Merrell 

Paul  O,  rSadgiey, 

Set. hr 

Vice  President 
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G.Fox&Co. 

Hartford 

has  5  stores  totalling 
1,794,000  square  feet 
serving  a  population 
of  2, 400, 000. 


G.  Fox  &  Co. 
Hartford 

Management  Team: 
Arthur  J.  Emma, 
Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee 
Joseph  S.  Davis, 
President 
Eldon  Rasmussen, 
Executive 
Vice  President 
Bernard  W.  Scliiro, 
Chairman 
Riehaid  Koopman, 
Vice  Chairman 


Senior 

Vice  Presidents: 
Norlirrt  Christel 
Sidney  Cohn 

Vice  Presidents: 
Aldwin  E.  Jolly 
Paul  Leblang 
J,  Kent  MoHose 
Edgar  S.  Mangiafico 
Robert  Rigby 
Bernard  Sehmitt 
Ronald  Ward 

Divisional 
Vice  President: 
Dorothy  Foote 


G.  Fox  is  the  oldest  of  the  May  store  companies. 
Founded  in  1847,  G.  Fox  was  acquired  by  May  in  1965 
after  a  remarkable  merchant,  the  late  Beatrice  Fox 
Auerbach,  had  won  tremendous  customer  acceptance 
throughout  Connecticut  for  her  single,  large  downtown 
store  in  Hartford. 

Since  the  sixties,  May  has  invested  heavily  in 
the  construction  of  a  statewide  system  of  G.  Fox 
branch  stores.  G.  Fox  has  maintained  its  dominant 
position  in  the  Connecticut  market  as  well  as  its 
reputation  for  quality,  fashion  and  customer  service. 

Arthur  J.  Emma,  55,  moved  up  from  president  of 
G.  Fox  to  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  in 
1975  and  was  succeeded  as  president  by  Joseph  S. 
Davis,  46.  Both  members  of  the  G.  Fox  tandem  man¬ 
agement  were  promoted  from  other  May  store  com¬ 
panies.  Mr.  Emma  was  formerly  president  of  the 
M.  O’Neil  Co.,  Akron  and  Mr.  Davis,  who  joined  the 
May  company  in  1 956,  was  executive  vice  president 
of  Kaufmann’s.  Pittsburgh. 


Joseph  S.  Davis 
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The  M.  O’Neil  Co. 
Akron 

has  9  stores  totalling 
1,691,000  square  feet 
serving  a  population 
of  1,200, 000. 


O’Neil’s  became  a  part  of  The  May  Department  Stores 
Company  in  1913  and,  even  then,  was  the  leading 
retailer  for  the  area  it  served.  Understanding  and 
responding  to  the  changing  tastes  and  needs  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  customers,  O’Neil’s  has  retained  that  high 
rating.  Today  it  is  the  leading  department  store  for  two 
metropolitan  areas,  Akron  and  Canton,  and  for 
middle-sized  industrial  communities  in  a  large 
surrounding  region. 

This  market  was  originally  developed  When 
The  M.  O’Neil  Co.  established  a  network  of  small  down- 


n  Thousands  of  Square  Feet 


Clmpcl  Hi 
Molten  M 


The  .1/.  O'Neil  Co.  Vice  Presidents : 

Akron  J.  William  Blanford 

Management  Team:  Theodore  C.  Chnudron 

William  T.  Tobin.  Francis  S.  Gillen 

President  Bernard  G.  Green 

Clarence  A.  Randall.  T.airy  L.  Mieklcy 

Chairman  Alan  R.  Sworn 

Ti  cue  Thomsen 
Michael  I..  Wallace 
Robert  F.  Webster 


Divisional 
Vice  President: 
Gerard  J.  Fischer 


town  department  stores  extending  out  as  far  as  75 
miles  from  the  main  store  in  Akron.  When  the  regional 
shopping  center  appeared  on  the  scene,  O’Neil’s 
moved  strongly  into  this  form  of  merchandising  and 
has  opened  six  new  branch  department  stores  since 
1965  while  closing  a  number  of  small  downtown  stores. 
The  regional  shopping  centers  anchored  by  O’Neil’s 
stores  are  among  the  largest  in  northeastern  Ohio. 

Two  home-developed  executives  form  the  tandem 
top  management  of  The  M.  O’Neil  Co.  William  T. 
Tobin,  44,  president,  and  Clarence  A.  Randall,  57, 
chairman,  have  a  combined  56  years  of  experience  with 
O’Neil’s  and  its  big,  diversified  market. 


Clan  nrc  A.  Il.mil, ill 
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May-D&F 

Colorado 

has  9  stores  totalling 
1,419,000  square  feet 
serving  a  population 
of  1,850,000. 


Stores— Itut  Winn  siren  in  Thousands  of  Square  Feet 


May— D&F  has  maintained  and  improved  its  position 
in  the  Denver  area  in  the  face  of  very  strong 
competition  attracted  by  a  rale  of  population  growth 
about  twice  the  national  average.  May— D&F  operates 
seven  stores  in  the  Denver  area  including  two  opened 
in  the  last  two  years.  Other  May-D&F  stores  serve 
Fort  Collins  60  miles  to  the  north  and  Colorado 
Springs  70  miles  to  the  south. 

The  parent  May  company  was  founded  in  Colorado 
99  years  ago  when  David  May  opened  his  first  store 
in  the  mining  boom  town  of  Leadville.  Eleven  years 
later  lie  moved  to  Denver  and  opened  a  store  there. 

In  1957  the  May  company  leased  a  store  then  under 
construction  for  the  Daniels  &  Fisher  Stores 
Company.  May— D&F  is  now  the  largest  department 
store  operation  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

M.  Ronald  Rusk  in,  44,  became  president  of 
May— D&F  in  1974. 


May  -  D&F 
Colorado 

Management  Team: 
M.  Ronald  Ruskin, 
President 

Frederic  J.  Dilorio, 

Executive 

Vice  President 


Vice  Presidents:  Divisional 

Duane  G.  thicker  Vice  President: 

Maynard  M.  Grierson  James  L,  Engle 

Robert  E.  Rhodes 
Dale  S.  Smith 
A.  Pat  Wood 
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Strouss 

Youngstown 

has  9  stores  totalling 

1,082,000  square  feet 

serving  a  population 

of  550,000. 


Strouss,  a  remarkably  strong  regional  department 
store  operation,  serves  a  heavily  industrial  area  in  and 
around  Youngstown  and  Warren,  Ohio.  The  nine 
Strouss  stores  cover  the  northeastern  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania  area  between  other  May  store 
companies  in  Cleveland,  Akron,  and  Pittsburgh. 
Strouss’  position  of  fashion  and  volume  leadership  in 
its  spread-out  market  has  been  strengthened  in 
recent  years  by  a  vigorous  program  of  branch  store 
expansion,  and  its  share  of  the  market  has  improved 
in  the  face  of  additional  competition  of  department 
stores  new  to  the  trading  area. 

Its  latest  store.  Southern  Park,  which  opened  in 
1970,  received  such  good  customer  acceptance  that 
it  was  enlarged  and  remodeled  in  1975. 

Fred  L.  Gronvall,  51,  joined  Strouss  in  1967 
and  has  been  president  since  1969. 


Strolls* 

Youngstown 

Management  Team: 

I' rod  L.  Groinall. 

President 

James  C.  Miller. 

Executive 

Vice  President 


Fire  Presidents: 
Frank  Ceravolo 
Douglas  J.  Giles 
Clark  Hammitt 
John  II.  I.nMontc 
Paul  McDowell 
Louis  Rosenlilum 
Goidon  Slander 
Laurence  J.  Straus 


Di  visional 
Vice  President : 
Eugene  Lupi 
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May-Cohens 

Florida 

has  5  stores  totalling 
659,000  square  feet 
serving  a  population 
of  900,000. 


The  Jacksonville-Daytona  Beach  areas  served  by 
May-Cohens  are  approaching  the  million  mark  in 
population  and  grew  by  over  13%  from  1970 
to  1975. 

Acquired  by  May  in  1959  when  it  consisted  of 
a  single  downtown  store,  May-Cohens  store  space 
has  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  eight  years 
with  the  opening  of  four  new  stores.  Its  first  branch 
in  Regency  Square  required  expansion  before 
it  was  five  years  old.  With  four  of  its  five  stores 
new,  and  with  a  refurbished  downtown  store, 
May-Cohens  is  clearly  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Jacksonville-Daytona  Beach  retail  scene. 

Robert  B.  Cockayne,  38.  became  president 
of  May-Cohens  last  year. 


May-Cohens 

Florida 

Management  Team: 
Rolan  I  B.  C.orkauic. 
President 


Fire  Presidents : 
Richard  Doran 
Thomas  Hogan 
Ronald  Tanler 
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May  Merchandising 
Corporation 
New  York 


Kriillt'lli.  Knlkt-r 


May  Merchandising 
Corporation 
New  York 
Manngcm  en  t  T cam : 
Kennel  li  Kolker. 
Chairman 
Benianl  OI-olT. 
President 
Vice  Presidents: 
Phyllis  Albertson 
Jov  Coeeodrilli 
Rohei  l  Peters 
Martin  Rothman 

Divisional 
Vice  Presidents: 
Francis  C.  Dalessantlro 
F.dilli  Oilman 
Kay  Nazzaro 


May  Merchandising  Lo'rporation  functions  as  the 
market  strategy  adviser  to  stores  of  The  May 
Department  Stores  Company.  Its  staff  of  market 
representatives  and  fashion  specialists  has  been 
enlarged  significantly  in  recent  years.  The  skills  and 
market  sensitivity  of  these  specialists  are  of  vital 
importance.  In  helping  May  stores  identify  the  right 
trends,  the  right  items  and  resources,  they  enable  them 
to  intensify  their  merchandising  efforts  in  those 
areas  with  the  best  growth  potential. 

May  Merchandising  provides  store  buyers  with  a 
day-to-day  reading  of  the  market.  May  Merchandising 
prepares  and  sends  to  the  May  store  companies 
frequent  presentations  of  fashion  looks  and  trends 
which  provide  guidance  for  the  merchants  and 
sales  training  for  sales  people. 

Kenneth  Kolker,  52,  became  chairman  of  May 
Merchandising  Corporation  early  in  1976.  Bernard 
Olsoff,  47,  president,  joined  May  Merchandising  in 
1971  as  executive  vice  president. 
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May  Department  Stores  May  Department  Stores  International,  Inc.  was 

_  organized  in  1973  to  more  effectively  utilize 

International,  Inc.  the  merchandising  strengths  of  The  May  Department 

Stores  Company  on  a  worldwide  basis.  MDSI  exposes 
May  merchants  in  the  United  States  to  a  wide  range 
of  foreign  design  talents,  manufacturing  abilities  and 
specialized  craftsmanship. 


May  Department 

International,  Inc. 
Management  Team: 
Xipel  I’kmhIu 
Chairman 
Marlin  Moss. 
President 


Vice  Presidents : 
Martin  Bloom 
Richard  Kuzmich 
Nina  MrLemorc 


Style  trends  as  well  as  merchandise  cross  national 
borders  and  oceans  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 
MDSI  looks  at  the  world  as  one  market  in  fact  as  well 
as  theory.  And  in  today’s  volatile  world,  the  best 
international  source  of  a  category  of  merchandise 
keeps  shifting  from  country  to  country. 

Nigel  French,  33,  is  chairman  of  May  Department 
Stores  International,  Inc.,  which  was  organized  under 
his  direction.  Martin  Moss,  52,  was  European 
managing  director  until  his  promotion  to  president 
in  1975.  Mr.  French  has  his  office  in  New  York 
to  work  in  close  coordination  with  May  store 
companies  and  May  Merchandising  Corporation 
which  has  overall  responsibility  for  the  merchandising 
services  provided  May  stores.  Mr.  Moss  has 
his  office  in  London. 
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Venture  Stores 
has  20  stores  totalling 
3,083,000  square  feet 
serving  a  population 
of  11,200,000. 


Venture  Stores 
Management  Team: 
John  T.  Lmuk'gard, 
President 

Vice  Presidents: 
Mike  Markovich 
David  R.  McMahon 


Vice  Presidents: 
John  J.  Boyd 
B.  Robert  I’louni 
Dean  G.  Groomsman 
Michael  R.  Lynch 
Charles  R.Moxley 
Richard  Nielsen.  Jr. 
Gerald  R.  Rosen 
John  F.  Strong 
Stuart  A.  Timoner 
Wayne  J.  Veverka 


Venture’s  slogan  “Venture  is  not  just  another  discount 
store’*  explains  why  its  growth  has  been  outstanding 
since  the  opening  of  the  first  Venture  discount  store 
in  1970.  Venture  completed  in  1972  its  original 
objective  of  building  a  12-store  chain  with  sufficient 
volume  and  market  penetration  to  support  a 
professional  central  organization,  and  in  1973 
made  its  first  contribution  to  earnings  before  interest 
and  taxes.  Today  Venture  is  a  maturing,  profitable 
business,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  operators 
in  the  entire  discount  field. 

Solidly  established  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
markets,  Venture  in  1975  made  a  highly  successful 
three-store  entry  into  the  big  Chicago  market  where  it 
has  many  opportunities  for  profitable  expansion. 

John  F.  Geisse.  55.  joined  the  May  company  in 
1968  as  Venture’s  first  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  for  the  express  purpose  of  building  Venture, 
and  became  chairman  in  1972.  In  accordance  with 
his  long  expressed  intention,  Mr.  Geisse  will  retire 
and  become  a  consultant  to  May  this  spring.  He  will  be 
succeeded  as  Venture’s  chief  executive  officer  by 
John  T.  Lundegard,  44,  president,  who  was  a 
vice  president  of  May  Co.,  California  before  joining 
Venture  in  1973. 


John  F,  Gmw 
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Consumers 

Distributing  Company 
has  58  stores  totalling 
633,000  square  feet 
serving  a  population 
of  22, 000, 000. 


Stores— Building  Area  in  Thousands  of  Square  Feet 


Wilbert  B  Dubiu 


Consumers 

Distributing  Company 
Management  Team: 
Wilbert  B.  Dukin, 
President 
Vice  Presidents: 

Jules  Allen 
Jorgen  Petersen 
James  Rice 
Gerald  G.  Scott 


The  catalog  showroom  business  is  the  newest  May 
thrust  in  retailing.  Consumers  Distributing  began 
operations  late  in  1973  with  a  vigorous  entry  into  this 
growing  field,  and  demonstrated  the  basic  soundness 
of  this  convenient,  low-cost  method  of  distributing 
jewelry  and  a  wide  range  of  pre-packaged  and  brand 
name  merchandise  by  making  a  contribution  to  earn¬ 
ings,  before  interest  and  taxes,  in  1975.  Consumers 
Distributing  began  operations  as  a  equally  owned 
joint  venture  of  May  and  Consumers  Distributing 
Company  Limited  of  Toronto,  Canada.  May 
became  100%  owner  in  1975. 

Consumers  Distributing  is  the  largest  catalog 
showroom  operator  in  each  of  its  markets,  with  29 
catalog  showroom  stores  in  a  Northern  California 
region  extending  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
northeast  to  Sacramento  and  southeast  to  San  Jose  and 
Salinas  and  another  29  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey- 
Connecticut  market.  These  stores— and  additional 
.v.  Consumers  Distributing  stores  to  be  opened  in  those 
■}  areas  in  1976 — are  supplied  from  distribution  centers 
at  Hayward.  California  and  Secaucus,  New  Jersey. 

Wilbert  B.  Dubin,  49,  president,  joined  Consumers 
Distributing  as  executive  vice  president  in  1972 
and  was  promoted  to  president  in  1973. 
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May  Shopping  Centers 
has  16  shopping  centers 
totalling  4,082,000 
square  feet. 


•Pari .alls  Ooiml 


May 

Shoppinii  Centers 
Man n pr m cut  Team : 
HoIkm  i  F.  Oi/. 
President 

\Villia in  M.  I  larding. 


liee  Presidents: 
Jaim-s  J.  Dwyi'i.  Jr. 
Hiclmid  F.  0  rmi 
Ficd  I..  Jamison 
Pool  F.  Lrvlon 
Richard  C.'Miller 


May  Shopping:  Centers  is  a  large  developer,  owner, 
and  operator  of  regional  shopping  centers.  While 
real  estate  developments  do  not  show  large  earnings 
during  their  early  years,  they  provide  steadily 
increasing  income  and  cash  flow  over  a  period  of  time 
together  with  the  probability  of  appreciation 
in  value  of  the  equity  in  the  property. 

Now  under  development,  in  partnership  with 
others,  is  May  Shopping  Centers'  17th  major  center 
scheduled  to  open  in  1977  in  Vancouver,  Washington 
with  a  new  Meier  &  Frank  department  store 
and  other  retailers. 

May  Shopping  Centers  is  also  the  manager  and  a 
joint  owner  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  a  major  parcel  of  real  estate  in 
Los  Angeles  consisting  of  the  171-acre,  4,253-unit 
Parklabrea  residential  development  and  the  adjoining 
properly  occupied  by  the  May  Co.,  California 
Wilshire  store.  The  property  is  located  at  about  the 
center  of  population  of  the  entire  Los  Angeles 
market  area  and  has  great  promise  for  development 
as  a  complete  city-within-a-city  with  residential, 
commercial,  and  retail  facilities  on  a  very  large  scale. 

Robert  E.  Getz,  55,  president,  lias  headed  May 
Shopping  Centers  since  1958. 


Rnheri  E.  c.'lz 
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Eagle  Stamp 
Company 


Eagle  Stamp 
Company 

Management  Team : 
Aiulti'w  P.  Rroiman. 
Chairman 

Vice  Presidents: 
Henry  L.  Dalim,  Jr. 
William  C.  Dixon.  Jr. 
Robert  \V.  Falkc 


Vicfi  Presidents: 

Jack  E.  Harr 
John  G.  Holm 
Sehvyn  R.  Hotclmer 
Richard  K.  Koepping 


The  May  Design 
and  Construction 


Company 

The  May  Design 
and  Construction 
Company 

Management  Team: 
Peter  Sterling. 
President 
Vice  Presidents: 
I^eo  C.  Martinez 
John  G.  Rtitcnis 


Divisional 
Vice  President: 
Dennis  K.  Takeda 


Founded  in  1903,  Eagle  Stamp  Company  is  the  second 
oldest  trading  stamp  business  in  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful,  due  in 
large  measure  to  its  unique  redemption  system. 

Eagle  stamps  are  redeemable  at  the  May  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Youngstown  and 
Colorado  Springs  as  well  as  at  leading  supermarkets 
and  stores  of  thousands  of  other  participating  retailers. 
This  has  given  Eagle  Stamp  Company  high  levels 
of  customer  and  merchant  acceptance  in  its  market 
areas.  In  1975  Eagle  Stamp  Company  moved  into  a 
new  specialized  activity.  Downtown  merchants  in 
Colorado  Springs,  including  May— D&F,  now  offer 
Eagle  stamps  to  attract  shoppers  to  the  downtown  area. 

Andrew  P.  Brennan,  59,  has  been  chairman  of 
Eagle  Stamp  Company  since  1962. 


IVter  Stirling 


May  Design  and  Construction  concentrates  on  May 
store  improvement  and  construction  programs,  and 
has  played  a  key  role  in  developing  high  quality 
merchandise  presentations  in  May  stores. 

May  Design  and  Construction  was  formed  in  1973 
in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  professional  man¬ 
agement  to  maintain  quality  in  building  improvement 
programs,  reducing  the  rate  of  increase  in  costs  and 
maintaining  investment  control. 

Peter  Sterling,  60,  president  since  May  Design 
and  Construction  was  organized,  was  previously 
general  manager  of  the  May  company’s  design  and 
construction  division  from  1956  to  1973. 
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Corporate  Management 


We  believe  our  kind  of  business,  serving  the  public 
in  different  markets  with  different  competitive 
conditions,  does  best  with  strong  autonomous 
managements  in  charge  of  the  operating  companies. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  Corporation  has  grown,  it  has 
been  part  of  our  program  to  build  and  expand  our 
corporate  staff  into  a  stronger  support  arm  for  the 
operating  companies. 

Corporate  functions  in  our  company  are  quite 
complex,  but  they  can  be  summarized  under 
five  main  headings: 

Overall  direction  of  the  Company.  We  begin 
with  a  thoughtful  definition  of  the  business  of 
The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  its  future 
evolution.  This  leads  to  the  adoption  of  major 
programs  and  strategies  which  become  the  seeds 
of  the  whole  long  and  short  range  planning 
process.  Serving  this  function  are  planning  and 


Corporate 

Management  Team: 
David  E.  Babcock, 
Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer 


President  and  Chief 
Operating  Officer 
David  May  II, 

Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and 
T  reasurer 
James  C.  Walsh, 
Senior  Executive 
Vice  President 


research  staffs  doing  economic  analysis,  consumer 
research,  and  store -site  research  and  planning. 

Building  top  company  management.  This  all- 
important  responsibility  takes  the  highest  priority 
in  the  minds  of  the  chief  executive  officer  and 
the  chief  operating  officer,  with  the  help  of  corporate 
personnel  executives  and  outside  firms.  The  process 
begins  with  strong  recruitment  programs  in  a  wide 
range  of  colleges  to  produce  an  appropriate  supply  of 
talent  for  the  future.  The  fact  that  our  new  president 
came  to  us  straight  out  of  college  is  the  best  example 
of  how  this  process  can  and  should  work.  Skill  in 
recruitment  from  the  outside,  where  necessary, 
is  also  of  the  first  importance,  and  receives 
the  primary  attention  of  top  corporate  management. 


John  W.  Boyle, 
Executive 
Vice  President 
and  Controller 
Frank  W.  Clark,  Jr., 
Executive 
Vice  President 
and  General 
Counsel 


Roy  R.  Paulson, 
Executive 
Vice  President, 
Personnel  and 
Operations 
Henry  A.  Lay, 
Vice  President, 
Real  Estate 


Herbert  A.  Mack, 
Vice  President 
and  Secretary 
and  Chief 
Counsel 
Frank  J.  Reilly. 
Vice  President, 
First  Assistant 
T  reasurer 
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Stimulation  and  support  of  company  manage¬ 
ments.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  being  a  large 
corporation  is  the  power  of  inter-company 
comparison  of  all  aspects  of  the  operation.  Both  May 
Merchandising  and  May  Department  Stores 
International  play  an  important  part  in  seeing 
that  each  company  profits  from  the  successes  of  the 
other  companies  in  the  May  group.  Inter-company 
reports  in  a  wide  variety  of  forms  have  been 
designed  to  stimulate  action  by  highlighting  the 
outstanding  merchandising  and  operating 
achievements  as  well  as  the  deficiencies.  On  the 
corporate  staff  there  are  also  specialists  in  vital  parts 
of  the  business  such  as  real  estate,  legal,  data 
processing,  credit,  insurance,  personnel,  taxes  and 
consumer  product  safety.  These  specialists  are 
justified  by  the  magnitude  of  the  opportunities  in 
their  areas,  and  they  work  with  the  company 
managements  on  a  continuing  basis.  This  stimulative 
corporate  function  provides  the  company 
managements  with  support  for  the  achievement 
of  their  objectives  by  making  accessible  the  best 
expertise  existing  in  the  total  Corporation. 


Financing.  The  flow  of  capital  to  the  operating 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  satisfactory 
return  on  investment  is  helped  by  corporate 
projections  of  capital  needs,  using  computer  models, 
and  by  the  corporate  financial  executives  and  staff. 
Requests  for  capital  are  encouraged  from  the  operat¬ 
ing  companies,  provided  they  meet  the  corporate 
standards  for  return  on  investment. 

Establishment  of  high  standards  in  accounting 
and  reporting.  There  is  no  room  for  autonomy  in 
the  area  of  strict  accounting  controls,  auditing,  and 
maintaining  the  quality  of  our  reported  earnings 
and  financial  position  and  overall  corporate  standards 
must  be  uniform. 

This  brief  description  of  what  the  corporate 
management  does  at  May  should  be  understood  as 
involving  the  participation  of  company  managements 
throughout  in  almost  every  phase  of  the  business. 
The  freedom  and  autonomy  of  company  manage¬ 
ments  is  a  natural  and  essential  ingredient  in 
the  Corporation’s  success. 


Appointed 
Vice  Presidents: 
Frank  D.  Gunter, 
Taxes 

Albert  Halsbinul. 
Audit 


Lonny  J.  Jay. 
Accounting 
Jerome  T.  Loeb, 
Electronic  Data 
Processing 
Harold  I.  t.unde, 
Planning  & 
Research 


Phyllis  E.  Tama. 

Management 

Development 

Frank  J.  Williams,  Jr., 

Legal 


Jean  C.  Zehner. 
Consumer 
Product  Safety 
Michael  Zoroya, 
Credit 
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Our  Business 


Financial  Review 


The  May  Department  Stores  Company  is  the  nation’s 
second  largest  department  store  organization  serving 
the  merchandise  needs  of  63,000,000  customers 
through  187  stores  located  in  16  major  market  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Corporation’s  operations  include,  in  the 
department  store  division,  11  major  department  store 
companies  with  109  stores  in  12  major  marketing 
areas.  These  companies  have  gained  strong  positions 
in  their  markets  in  both  downtown  and  suburban 
locations  by  continuing  to  provide  leadership  in 
quality  merchandise  and  customer  service  in  their 
communities  over  many  years. 

In  1970,  May  entered  the  discount  store  field 
with  the  opening  of  the  first  Venture  store  in 
St.  Louis.  The  entry  was  based  on  the  objective,  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  main  philosophy  of  running  the 
business,  of  building  the  greatest  customer  acceptance 
in  its  market  areas  through  a  quality  approach  to 
discounting.  Today.  Venture  is  operating  in  3  major 
markets  with  20  stores. 

May  entered  a  third  growing  area  of  retailing, 
catalog  showroom  stores,  in  1973.  Again,  the  guiding 
concept  was  to  seek  superior  market  acceptance 
through  a  concentration  of  stores  presenting  quality 
merchandise,  customer  convenience,  and  exceptional 
value.  Consumers  Distributing  operates  58  catalog 
showroom  stores  located  in  the  greater  New  York 
market  area  and  the  greater  San  Francisco  area. 

May  Shopping  Centers  operates  16  regional  shop¬ 
ping  centers  (11  wholly  and  5  partially  owned), 
each  of  which  contains  a  May  department  store,  and, 
as  a  joint  venture,  the  major  Parklabrea  (Los  Angeles) 
commercial  and  residential  development. 

The  Eagle  Stamp  Company,  established  in  1903. 
operates  in  St.  Louis.  Cleveland  and  Youngstown 
and  in  1975  expanded  its  operation  to  a  fourth  market. 


Fourth  Quarter  Results. 

Fourth  quarter  sales  were  up  18.6%  over  1974, 
and  earnings  per  share  were  $2.73,  55.1%  higher 
than  the  $1.76  earned  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1974. 


Thirteen  Weeks  Kmfrd 


( Thousands  of  Dnllnr-.  except  per •.lime  1 

[umiary  31,  1976 

February  1.  1975 

Net  Retail  Sales 

Department  store 
companies  . . 

$548,029 

$480,036 

Venture  discount  stores  .  . 

85,080 

52.723 

Consumers  Distributing 
catalog  showrooms  .  .  .  . 

31,510 

25,164 

Total  general 
merchandise  ......... 

$664,619 

$557,923 

Venture  food  (franchised) 

12,471 

12,941 

Total  sales . .  .  . 

$677,090 

$570,864 

Earnings  before  Interest 
and  Income  Taxes . 

$  89,282 

$  58,916 

Interest  . . 

7,263 

7,237 

Earnings  before  Income 
Taxes  . . 

$  82,019 

$  51,679 

Income  Taxes . 

40,971 

25,087 

Net  Earnings . .  .  . 

$  41,048 

$  26,592 

Net  Earnings  per 

Common  Share  .  .  . . 

$2.73 

$1.76 

Average  Shares 

Outstanding . 

15,026 

14,980 

Sales  and  Rental  Revenues. 


During  1975  the  May  company’s  sales  gains  con¬ 
tinued  to  exceed  the  rate  of  sales  gains  for  all  U.S. 
department  stores  (including  mass  merchandising 
chains  and  discount  stores). 
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turnings  per  common  share  in  1975  improved  ove 
1974  throughout  the  year,  with  each  successive 
quarter  showing  a  greater  percentage  improvement. 

Earnings  Per  Share  Increase 


tor-store  basis  (i.e,.  including  the  effect  of  stores  open 
in  lioth  years,  hut  excluding  the  effect  of  new  stores), 
reflected  gains  for  all  operating  divisions  as 

shown  below.  _ _ _ _ 

Sales  Increase  Sales  Per 


Department  store 


Total 

Store- for- 
Siore 

Square 

1975 

Foot 

1974 

10.9% 

7.4% 

$  63 

$  60 

48.8 

22.3 

97 

82 

33.5 

29.3 

108 

88 

15.2 

9.5 

67 

61 

companies  .  .  .  . 
Venture  discount 

stores  .  . . 

Consumers 

Distributing 

catalog 

showrooms  ,  .  .  . 
Total  general 


Rental  revenues  for  May  Shopping  Centers  of 
$13,309,000  for  1975  were  18%  above  1974,  due 
primarily  to  a  full  year’s  rental  revenues  in  1975  of 
the  new  St.  Clair  Square  shopping  center  opened  in 
October,  1974.  The  reported  rental  revenues  are 
for  wholly  owned  properties  and  do  not  reflect  the 
revenues  of  partially  ■owned  properties  which  in  total 
amounted  to  $21,646,000  in  1975  and  $>19,891,000 
in  1974. 


Earnings  of  $143,181,000  before  interest  and  income 
taxes  for  1975  for  the  department  store  companies 
were  up  $31,558,000,  or  28.3%  ov;  r  1974.  reflecting 
improvements  in  operating  margins  ami  the  effect  of 
increased  sales  volume.  The  department  stores  have 
provided  a  dependable  source  of  earnings  growth  for 
May.  with  no  significant  variations  during 
economic  downturns. 

Continued  attention  is  given  to  improving  the 
merchandising  excitement  of  the  department  stores. 
Inventory  emphasis  on  consumer  trends  resulted  in 
achieving  the  best  sales  increases  in  apparel  categories, 
including  women's  ready-to-wear,  accessories,  and 
men’s  and  boys'  wear.  Sales  have  also  been  strong  in 
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home  related  areas,  such  as  fashion  home  furnishings 
and  housewares. 

Substantial  progress  lias  been  made  and  will 
continue  in  the  redesigning  of  existing  stores  to 
improve  merchandise  presentation  and  re-allocate 
space  to  the  more  fashion  oriented  merchandise  lines, 
with  resulting  improvements  in  sales  per  square  foot 
and  overall  profitability. 

Venture  discount  stores  contributed  $13,479,000 
in  earnings  before  interest  and  income  taxes  in  1975, 
a  substantial  improvement  of  $8,386,000  or 
164.7%  over  1974.  The  earnings  of  Venture,  which 
opened  its  first  units  in  1970,  were,  as  expected, 
low  during  the  period  of  building  this  new  business. 
The  payoff  for  investment  in  people,  merchandise 
and  store  facilities,  and  business  systems  and 
procedures  during  those  early  years  has  become 
significant. 

Consumers  Distributing  opened  its  first  catalog 
showroom  stores  in  1973,  and  is  now  in  a  position 
similar  to  Venture  during  its  earlier  years  of  growth. 
The  results  for  1975  have  demonstrated  Consumers 
Distributing’s  potential  as  an  earnings  contributor, 
and  plans  for  expansion  are  under  way. 

May  Shopping  Centers  earnings  before  interest  and 
income  taxes  of  $5,847,000  for  1975,  up  $392,000 
or  7.2%  over  1974,  include  the  earnings  of  wholly 
owned  properties  and  the  Company's  equity  in  the 
earnings  of  partially  owned  properties. 

The  following  explanations  are  necessary  Im¬ 
proper  interpretation  of  the  earnings  before  interest  and 
taxes  by  division,  as  reported  above  and  in  the 
financial  highlights  on  page  1.  (a)  Earnings  before 
interest  and  income  taxes  by  division  are  unaudited 
and  these  amounts  are  after  allocation  of  central 
administrative  expenses  (amounting  to  $7,  $8.  $7,  $8 
and  $8  million,  respectively,  for  the  years  1971 
through  1975)  which  have  been  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  sales  or  revenues,  (b)  The  Company  owns  up 
to  50%  of  various  real  estate  partnerships  and  is  the 


managing  agent  and  operator  of  the  properties.  In 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles,  the  investment  in  these  properties  is 
accounted  for  by  the  equity  method  and  as  a  result, 
partnership  rental  revenues  of  $6,  $7,  $14,  $20  and 
$22  million,  respectively,  for  the  years  1971  through 

1975,  are  not  included  in  reported  rental  revenues. 

(c)  From  inception  in  1972  through  June,  1975, 
Consumers  Distributing  (cd)  was  a  50%  owned 
partnership.  The  Company  reported  50%  of  CD’s 
losses  in  its  consolidated  financial  statements  for  1972, 
and  1973.  In  anticipation  of  changes  in  the  partnership 
agreements,  the  Company  at  the  close  of  1974  reduced 
its  investment  in  CD  and  charged  earnings  in  that  year 
with  the  remaining  50%  of  the  losses  incurred 
($2,386,000  before  taxes)  to  that  date.  In  June,  1975, 
May  became  100%  owner  of  cd.  Accordingly,  sales, 
earnings  before  interest  and  income  taxes,  and  interest 
expense  shown  in  the  financial  highlights  have  been 
restated  from  prior  reports  to  reflect  on  a  pro  forma 
basis  100%  ownership  by  the  Company  since 
inception,  (d)  Net  earnings  have  been  reduced  by 
approximately  $2.5  million,  or  17  cents  per  share, 

in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1975  to  reflect  the  estimated 
realizable  value  of  certain  property  and  equipment. 

Interest  costs  of  $27,864,000  for  1975  were 
$3,457,000  higher  than  in  1974.  This  increase  is  a 
result  of  additional  borrowing  for  expansion  and 
working  capital  needs,  and  the  higher  interest  rate 
paid  on  funds  borrowed  to  replace  maturing  debts. 
Financial  Position. 

Working  capital  of  $373,574,000  at  January  31, 
1976  was  up  $29,804,000  from  a  year  earlier, 
reflecting  the  expanding  requirements  for  our  growing 
business.  The  current  ratio  at  January  31,  1976  was 
1.9  compared  with  2.2  a  year  earlier.  (At  January  31. 

1976,  on  a  pro  forma  basis,  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
application  of  $50  million  of  marketable  securities 
to  debt  retirement  in  March,  1976,  the  current 
ratio  was  2.0.) 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable  amounted  to 
$427,227,000  at  January  31,  1976,  up  $20,563,000 
from  $406,664,000  at  February  1, 1975.  The  reserve 
for  bad  debts  of  $14,177,000  and  $13,669,000 
amounted  to  3.3%  and  3.4%  of  accounts  receivable 
at  January  31,  1976  and  February  1, 1975,  respec¬ 
tively.  Bad  debt  expense,  including  actual  losses  and 
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adjustments  to  reserves,  amounted  to  $9,335,000 
in  1975  compared  with  $10,245,000  in  1974, 
which  is  1.1%  and  1.2%,  respectively,  of  credit  sales. 

The  average  monthly  collection  ratio  improved 
in  1975  as  collection  effort  was  stepped  up  under 
unfavorable  economic  conditions.  This  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  improvement  in  the  aging  of  accounts 
receivable  during  1975,  with  balances  at  year  end 
in  a  very  current  condition. 

Inventories  at  year  end  amounted  to 
$261,247,000,  up  $68,129,000  compared  with 
$193,118,000  at  the  end  of  1974.  Consumers 
Distributing  inventories  included  in  the  1975  in¬ 
ventory  and  not  in  1974.  accounted  for  $18,949,000 
of  the  increase.  The  balance  of  inventory  in  relation 
to  sales  trends  is  a  critical  factor  in  the  management 
of  retail  businesses,  and  considerable  attention  is 
devoted  to  planning  stock  assortments  to  maximize 
profitable  growth  without  exceeding  prudent  risk  levels. 

Consolidated  long-term  debt,  which  includes 
obligations  of  finance  and  real  estate  subsidiaries, 
amounted  to  $363,933,000  at  January  31,  1976, 
$8,288,000  higher  than  a  year  ago.  During  the  year 
the  Company,  through  mortgages  on  assets  of 
subsidiaries,  borrowed  $73,701,000  at  interest  rates 
between  9'/j%  and  9%^  ,  and  retired  $11,795,000 
of  previously  existing  debt.  The  hulk  of  the  new  funds 
borrowed  were  utilized  to  retire,  in  March  1976, 
$50,000,000  of  8Vs%  debentures  of  The  May 
Department  Stores  Credit  Company  due  September 
15,  1976  (included  in  current  liabilities  in  the 
January  31,  1976  balance  sheet) . 

Dividends  of  40  cents  per  share  of  common  stock 
were  paid  for  each  quarter  in  1975  and  1974, 
resulting  in  annual  dividends  of  $1.60  per  share  for 
each  fiscal  year.  High  and  low  prices  by  quarter  for 
the  common  stock  as  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  (the  principal  market)  were  as  follows: 


1975  — 

•  By  Fiscal  Quarter 

1st  2nd 

3rd 

4th 

High  .  . 

. . .  .  .  41% 

48% 

49 

49% 

Low  .  . 

. ....  26% 

37 

38% 

44% 

1974  — 

•  By  Fiscal  Quarter 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

High  .  . 

.  ...  .  28% 

25% 

24% 

28% 

Low  .  . 

.  22% 

20% 

16 

19% 

Capital  Expenditures. 

Capital  expenditures  for  expansion,  replacements, 
and  improvements  were  $77,717,000  during  1975 
compared  with  $91,967,000  during  1974. 

New  stores,  store  expansions,  and  shopping 
centers  expansion  opened  during  1975  were: 


Company 

Location 

Month  Area-Sq.  Ft. 

Strouss 

Southern  Park 

Feb. 

19,000* 

Youngstown 

Mall 

Venture 

Chicago  Area: 

Stores 

River  Gaks 

Mar. 

165,000** 

Oak  Lawn 

Mar. 

165,000** 

Mount  Prospect 

Mar. 

165,000** 

Kansas  City  Area : 

North  Kansas 

Oct. 

131,000** 

City 

Roeland  Park 

Oct. 

102,000** 

Fatnous-Barr 

F.B.  Ltd. 

Aug. 

31,000 

Co.,  St.  Louis 

Frontenac  Plaza 

May— D&F 

Aurora  Mall 

Aug. 

115,000 

Colorado 

TheLIechtCo. 

Columbia  Mall 

Aug. 

160,000 

Washington- 

Baltimore 

May-Cohens 

Orange  Park 

Sept. 

100,000 

Florida 

Jacksonville 

Kaufmann's 

Millcreek  Mall 

Sept. 

160,000 

Pittsburgh 

Erie,  Pa. 

The  May  Co. 

Great  Lakes  Mall 

Sept. 

40,000* 

Cleveland 

May  Co. 

Fox  Hills  Mall 

Oct. 

150,000 

California 

Consumers 

Hawthorne, 

Oct. 

11,000 

Distributing 

New  Jersey 

May  Shopping 

Mission  Valley 

Feb. 

47,000*** 

Centers 

Center 

*  Expansion 

**  Including  Appro) 

dmately  20r/o  Leased  Supermarket 

Area 

***  Expansion  of  Le 

asable  Retail  Square  Fee 

•/ 

1976  capital  expenditures  are  expected  to  be 
approximately  $100,000,000.  The  planned  1976 
new  store  and  expansion  opening  schedule  is : 
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Company 

Localion 

Area-Sq.  Ft. 

The  May  Co. 

Randall  Park 

177,000 

Cleveland 

Croat  Northern 

22.000” 

Kaufmann's 

Westmoreland  Mall 

157,000 

Pittsburgh 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

The  Hecht  Co. 

Montgomery  Mall 

52,000* 

Washington- 

Baltimore 

Strouss 

Liberty  Plaza 

12.000* 

Youngstown 

Venture  Stores 

St.  Louis  Area: 

Maplewood 

165.000** 

Festus— Crystal  City 
Chicago  Area: 

95,000 

Oakbrook  Terrace 

165,000" 

Matteson 

165.000" 

Consumers 

New  York  Area: 

Distributing 

(7  stores,  each  about 

11,000  sq.ft.) 

San  Francisco  Area: 

(7  stores,  each  about 

77.000 

11.000  sq.  ft.) 

77.000 

Ma)  Shopping 

Montgomery  Mall 

85.000'" 

Conlers 

:  'Inchulinp  .  l/i/iroM/iiiUi'lv  JO'  r  l.iavtt  Sitnrrinarkel  Arfa 
* '  *  A'x/jhh.w<w  (>/  l.eusahte  Retail  St/uare  Feel 

The  followin'!  department  stores  are  planned  for 
1977:  May  Co.,  California.  Brea  -  14.3.000  sq.  ft.: 
The  May  Co..  Cleveland.  Euclid  —  177.000  sq.  ft. : 
Meier  &  Frank.  Oregon,  Vancouver.  Washington 
-  120.000  sq.  ft.:  and  Fanunis-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Springfield.  Illinois  - 131.000  sq.  ft.  Venture 
discount  stores  plan  to  open  at  least  four  stores  in 
1977.  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  areas. 

May  Shopping  Centers  is  now  developing  the 
partially  owned  Vancouver  Mall  Center  in  Vancouver, 
Washington,  which  is  expected  to  open  in  1977. 
Plans  are  also  under  Avay.  and  at  various  stages 
of  completion,  for  the  development  of  several 
additional  shopping  centers. 
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Retirement  And  Profit  Sharing  Plans 

The  May  company’s  retirement  program,  consisting 
of  fixed-benefit  career  service  pension  plans  (retire¬ 
ment  plans)  and  a  contributory  variable  benefit 
Profit  Sharing  and  Savings  Plan,  combines  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  a  fixed  pension  benefit  with  the  opportunity 
for  employee  participation  in  the  earnings  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  growth  of  investment  in  the 
stock  of  the  Corporation  and  in  other  securities.  The 
present  level  of  stockholder  approved  corporate 
contributions  is  6 of  pre-tax  earnings. 

As  of  January  1.  1976.  improvements  were  made 
in  retirement  plan  benefits  to  update  accrued  credits 
through  1975  based  on  average  compensation  for 
the  1970-74  period.  Other  less  significant  changes 
were  also  made  to  bring  certain  of  the  plans’  other 
provisions  to  a  level  equaling  or  exceeding  the 
requirements  of  the  Employees  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974.  The  retirement  trust  funds  are 
sufficient  for  all  benefits  accrued  to  date,  and  the 
Company  has  no  significant  liability  for  retirement 
plan  past  service  costs  remaining  to  be  charged 
against  future  earnings. 

All  but  approximately  $8,600,000  of  the  secur¬ 
ities  in  the  retirement  trust  funds  were  disposed  of 
in  1975  and  early  1976  and  the  proceeds  of 
$89,875,000  were  invested  in  an  “investment-only” 
contract  with  a  major  insurance  company  for  a  term 
of  twenty  years,  with  pro-rata  repayment  of  principal 
plus  interest  at  9.3 7<  over  the  period.  Reinvestment 
of. the  pro-rata  payments  of  principal  and  interest  in 
excess  of  benefits  paid  will  be  determined  when 
reeehed  by  the  trustee,  in  accordance  with  investment 
conditions  at  the  time. 

The  1975  company  contribution  to  the  Profit 
Sharing  and  Savings  Plan  amounted  to  $2,844,000. 
or  58.19c  of  employees’  basic  contributions. 

The  17.210  members  of  the  Profit  Sharing  and 
Savings  Plan  now  have  an  interest  in  fund  securities 
(including  company  contributions  for  1975)  valued 
at  $44,536,000,  including  790,000  shares  of  the 
Company’s  common  stock,  making  the  Profit  Sharing 
and  Savings  Plan  the  Company’s  largest  single 
stockholder.  Employee  members  exercise  all  voting 
rights  of  stockholders  through  secret  ballot  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  trustee. 
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The  May  Company  And  The  Community 

The  May  company  has  grown  during  its  99-year 
history  hy  serving  the  communities  in  which  it  does 
business  not  only  as  a  merchant  but  as  a  concerned, 
involved,  participating  member. 

The  current  attention  to  “social  responsibility” 
and  “corporate  citizenship”  simply  applies  new 
terms  to  attitudes  and  actions  that  have  long  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  May  company's  way  of  life. 

The  Company's  Management  By  Objectives 
system  includes  importantly  specific  objectives  and 
plans  for  the  corporation  to  continue  to  make 
progress  in  serving  the  consumer  and  the  community. 

Progress  in  pursuing  our  objectives  in  the  area 
of  employment  and  advancement  of  females  and 
members  of  minority  groups  is  reported  annually  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
The  1975  and  1974  figures  show  high  levels  of 
achievement  and  advancement  of  females  and 
minority  groups  to  higher  skills  and  higher  levels 
■  of  responsibility. 

Percent  of  Total  Employees  in  Each  Category 


Job 

Female* 

Minorities* 

Category 

1975 

1974 

1975 

1974 

Officials  & 
Managers 

43.6% 

42.0°/ 

7.2 /f 

6.5% 

Professionals 

57.5 

57.6 

4,9 

6.3 

Technicians 

47.3 

53.3 

31.8 

26.2 

Sales  Workers 

83.4 

83.7 

11.8 

12.0 

Office  &  Clerical 

91.8 

92.0 

19.8 

20.2 

Craftsmen 

(skilled) 

24,9 

23.3 

14,3 

13.4 

Operatives 

(semi-skilled) 

47.5 

43.6 

34,2 

31.8 

Laborers 

(unskilled) 

26.7 

25.6 

16.0 

18.2 

ServiceWorkers 

59.4 

60.0 

26.6 

28.0 

Totals 

71.6 

71.1 

15.9 

16.0 

*  Female  members  of  minority  groups 
in  both  categories. 

are  included 

May  company  stores  and  their  executives  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  leaders  in  community  organizations  for 
charity,  education,  the  arts  and  civic  improvement. 

The  Company  actively  supports  The  Committee 
for  Constructive  Consumerism  and  business  self¬ 
regulation  through  local  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
as  an  extension  of  our  managers’  and  employees’ 
designated  duly  of  insuring  consumer  satisfaction 
with  our  services  and  merchandise. 

A  vice  president  of  the  Corporation  is  corporate 
director  of  consumer  product  safety  supervising 
The  May  Department  Stores  Company  testing 
bureau  and  is  responsible  for  direction  and 
coordination  of  merchandise  evaluation,  laboratory 
testing  specifications  and  quality  control  for  May 
company  merchandise. 

An  example  of  the  May  company’s  contributions 
to  its  communities  is  our  Christinas  Angel  Program. 
In  1975,  seven  of  our  companies  adopted  the 
'.Christmas  Angel  project  which  benefits  rehabilitation 
centers  for  the  handicapped  in  their  communities. 
Handicapped  children  and  adults  from  65  rehabili¬ 
tation  centers  benefited  from  our.  1975  program  by 
producing  more  than  450,000  angels  which  were 
used  in  store  displays  and  offered  for  sale  with 
proceeds  going  to  the  centers  and  the  handicapped 
who  made  the  angels.  Mrs.  Betty  Ford  honored  us  by 
presenting  awards  to  the  winners  in  the  Hechl  com¬ 
pany’s  contest  to  select  their  Christmas  Angel  design. 
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Consolidated  Statements  of  Net  Earnings 
(Thousands  of  Dollars,  except  per  slmre) 

The  May  Depart i 

vent  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 

52  Weeks  hn del: 

January  31,  1975 

February  1, 1975 

Net  Retail  Sales 

$2,004,057 

$1,748,645 

Rental  Revenues 

13,309 

11,297 

$2,017,366 

$1,759,942 

Costs  and  Expenses 

Cost  of  sales  and  other  expenses  exclusive 
of  items  listed  below 

SI. 663, 853 

$1,481,739 

Advertising  and  sales  promotion 

62,684 

53,723 

Maintenance  and  repairs 

15.226 

12,509 

Depreciation 

■11.119 

33,944 

Taxes  other  than  income  taxes 

17,131 

42,308 

Rentals  of  real  property 

16.017 

11,795 

Interest  and  debt  expense  (less  interest  income  and  discount 
on  debt  prepayment:  1976  —  82.898;  1975—82.738) 

27,861 

24,407 

Retirement  and  profit  sharing  and  savings  plans 
contributions 

_ _  8,150 

5,837 

$1,882,647 

$1,666,262 

Earnings  before  Income  Taxes 

8  134,719 

$  93,680 

Provision  for  income  taxes 

68,013 

46,905 

Net  Earnings 

8  66.706 

$  46,775 

Net  Earnings  per  Common  Share 

$  4.41 

$  3.08 

The  accompanying  notes  to  consolidated  financial  statements  are 
an  integral  part  of  these  statements. 
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Consolidated  Statements  of  Changes  in  Finaneial  Position 

(Thousands  of  Dollars) 


The  May  Ocjmr 


rlmcnt  Stores  Company  anil  Subsidiaries 


52  Works  K 


January  31,  197ft 


February  1, 1975 


Sources  of  Working  Capital 
Net  earnings 

Noncash  charges  (credits)  against  income 
Depreciation 

Provision  for  deferred  compensation 
Provision  for  noncurrent  deferred  income  taxes 
Change  in  investments  due  lo  (income) 
lo«s  of  affiliated  partnerships 

Working  enpital  provided  from  operations 
Proceeds  from  additional  long-term  debt 
Disposition  of  properly,  plant  and  equipment 
Common  stock  issued  from  treasury 
Common  stock  issued  on  conversion  of 
Preference  Stock 
Other 

Lrses  of  Working  Capital 
Dividends  paid 

Properly,  plant  and  equipment  additions 
Current  maturities  of  long-term  debt 
Common  and  preferred  stock  purchased  for  treasury 
Conversion  of  Preference  Stock 

Increase  in  working  capital 

Changes  in  Working  Capital 
Increase  (Decrease) 

Current  assets 
Cash 

Marketable  securities 
Accounts  and  notes  receivable 
Merchandise  inventories 
Supplies  and  prepaid  expenses 
Total  current  assets 
Current  liabilities 
Notes  payable 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses 
Income  taxes — current 
— deferred 

Long-term  debt  due  within  one  year 
Total  current  liabilities 
Working  capital 


S  66.706 

41,119 

1.653 

3,905 

(668) 

3112,715 

73.701 

1,620 

•1.618 

3,817 

9,463 

3208.931. 


3  24.293 
77.717 
65.11,3 
7.890 
3.817 
SI  79.130 
S  29.801 


S  859 
76.868 
20.563 
68.129 
(3.171) 
3163.215 


3  (8.430) 
62.528 
20.608 
5.117 
53,618 
3133.4  It 
3  29,80 4 


8  46,775 

33,944 

1,905 

4,912 

5,751 
8  93,287 
52,737 
1,727 
1,681 


5,046 

8154,478 

$  24.380 
91.967 
14,638 
3.237 


8131.222 
8  20.256 


S  (4,488) 
(9.000) 
29.522 
6.292 
4,8.33 
3  27,159 

3  8,430 
(5,0.33) 
(3.858) 
7.806 
(412) 
3  6.903 
S  20,256 


The  accompanying  notes  to  consolidated  financial  statements  arc 
an  integral  part  oj  these  statements. 
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Consolidated  Balance  Sheets 

(Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Assets 

January  31,  1976 

February  1, 1975 

Current  Assets 

Cash 

8  12,357 

8  11,498 

Marketable  securities,  at  cost  which  approximates  market 

78,868 

2,000 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable  (less  allowances  for  doubtful 

accounts:  1970  —  $14,177;  1975  —  813,669) 

427,227 

406,661 

Merchandise  inventories 

261,247 

193,118 

Supplies  and  prepaid  expenses 

14,772 

17,946 

Total  current  assets 

8  794,471 

8  631,226 

Investments  and  Other  Assets 

Investments  in  and  advances  to  affiliated  partnerships 
at  equity  in  net  assets — 

Real  Estate 

8  15,987 

S  7,775 

Consumers  Distributing  Company 

■  — 

18,860 

Notes  receivable  and  miscellaneous 

21,279 

17,825 

8  37,266 

8  44,460 

Property,  Plant  and  Equipment,  at  cost 

Land 

S  68,768 

8  69,302 

buildings  and  building  equipment 

523.999 

509,920 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment 

217,635 

182,594 

Total 

S  810.402 

8  761,816 

Less  —  accumulated  depreciation 

257.633 

241,025 

8  552,769 

8  520.791 

Excess  of  Cost  of  Investment  in  Division  Over  book  Value 

of  Assets  at  Date  of  Acquisition 

8  9,139 

8  9,139 

81,393,645 

81,205,616 

The  accompanying  notes  to  consolidated  financial  statements  are 
an  integral  part  oj  these  balance  sheets. 
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The  Ma)  Department  Stores  Company  unit  Subsidiaries 


Liabilities  and  Stockholders’  Investment 

Janitor)  31.  1976 

I-'etmiar)  1. 1975 

Current  Liabilities 

Notes  payable 

3  .  — 

S  8.430 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses 

251,011 

188.483 

Income  taxes — current 

40,9-18 

20,310 

— deferred 

66.840 

61,723 

Long-term  debt  due  within  one  year 

62,098 

8,480 

Total  current  liabilities 

S  120.897 

8  287,456 

Long-Term  Debt  — •  less  amount  due  within  one  year 

V/%  Sinking  fund  debentures,  due  1978-1980 

$  12,165 

8  12,165 

'\%%-7%%  Unsecured  notes,  due  1981-1991 

103,010 

106,824 

■lc/r-9yHr/r  Mortgage  notes  and  bonds,  due  1980-2011 

180,858 

115,183 

W/S/c-V/r  Debentures  and  note,  duo  1989-1991 

67.870 

121.473 

$  363,933 

8  355.615 

Capitalized  Lease  Obligation 

8  2,213 

8  2,274 

Deferred  Income  Taxes 

8  45.020 

8  41.855 

Deferted  Investment  Tax  Credit 

8  9.211 

8  5.813 

Deferred  Compensation 

S  11.515 

8  10,858 

Stockholders’ Investment 

Preferred  stock 

8  9,781 

8  13,610 

Common  stock 

37.235 

37,110 

Additional  paid-in  capital 

30,015 

29,556 

Accumulated  earnings  retained  in  the  business 

163,762 

421.319 

8  510.826 

8  501,685 

81.393.615 

81.205.616 
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Consolidated  Statements  of  Stockholders’  Investment 

(Thousands  of  Dollars,  except  per  share) 


The  May  Depar 


•  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


Balance  at  February  2,  1974 
Net  earnings 
Cash  dividends  paid 
Preferred  stock  , 

Common  stock  (S1.60  per  share) 

Treasury  shares  applied  to — 

Profit  Sharing  and  Savings  Plan 
Stock  option  plans 
Shares  acquired  for  treasury 
Balance  at  February  1,  1975 
Net  earnings 
Cash  dividends  paid 
Preferred  stock 

Common  stock  ( SI .60  per  share) 

Treasury  shares  applied  to — 

Profit  Sharing  and  Savings  Plan 
Stock  option  plans 
Shares  acquired  for  treasury 
S1.80  Preference  Stock  converted  to  common  stock 
Balance  at  January  31,  1976 

•Net  of  $1,213.  $1,398.  and  $1,422  for  stock  in  treasury  at 
February  2. 1974.  February  1.  1975.  and  January  31. 1976. 
respectively. 


52  Weeks  Ended  February  1, 1975,  and  January  31, 1976 


Preferred 

Stock 

Common 

Stock 

Additional 

Paid-In 

Cnpitnl 

Accumulated 
Earnings 
Retained 
in  the  Easiness 

813,610 

837,325* 

830,927 

8398.954 

- 

- 

46.775 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(497) 

— 

— 

(23,883) 

_ 

128 

1,162 

_ 

— 

50 

341 

— 

— 

(363) 

(2.874) 

_ 

813,610 

837,110* 

829,556 

8121.349 

- 

— 

- 

66,706 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(455) 

— 

— 

— 

(23,838) 

_ 

83 

820 

_ 

— 

35  1 

3,361 

— 

(39) 

(461) 

(7,390) 

— 

(3,817) 

119 

3,698 

— 

S  9,784 

837,235* 

830,015 

8463,762 

Share  Information  _ _  Preferred  Slock 


Common 

SI. 80 

Preference 

S3.75 

(19151 

Cumulative 

$3.75 

S3.40  (1947) 

3?V7r 

(1959) 

Par  value 

82.50 

No  par 

.No  par 

No  par 

8100.00 

Redemption  price 

— 

850.00 

8103.50 

8103.50 

8100.00 

8103.00 

Annual  shares  for  sinking  fund  requirements 

— 

— 

|  1.500 

1.106 

895 1 

1,120 

Authorized  shares 

Balance  at  February  2,  1974 

20.000.000 

14.930,156** 

919,640 

149,957 

23,966 

55*174 

9,363 

18.219 

9,918 

9,878 

Treasury  shares  applied  to  • — 

Profit  Sharing  and  Savings  Plan 

51,271 

' - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Stock  option  plans 

19,897 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Shares  acquired  for  treasury 

(145,200) 

(1) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Balance  at  February  1.  1975 

14,856,121** 

149,956 

23,966 

9,363 

18.219 

9,878 

Treasury  shares  applied  to  — 

Profit  Sharing  and  Savings  Plan 

33,337 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Stock  option  plans 

141,498 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Shares  acquired  for  treasury 

(184,600) 

(350) 

— 

(100) 

(125) 

— 

81.80  Preference  Stock  converted  to  common  stock 

47,653 

(76,333) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Balance  at  January  31,  1976 

14,891,012** 

73,273 

23,966 

9,263 

18,094 

9,878 

'*Nctof  485,001, 559,033,  and  568,798  shares  held  in  treasury 
at  February  2, 1974,  February  1, 1975,  and  January  31, 1976, 
respectively. 

The  accompanying  notes  to  consolidated  financial  statements  are 

an  integral  part  of  these  statements. 
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Notes  to  Consolidated  Financial  Statements 


The  Mn 


wtment  Stera  Company  and  Subsidiarie 


1.  Summary  of  Significant  Accounting  Policies 

Definition  of  Fiscal  Year 

The  Company’s  fiscal  year  ends  on  the  Saturday  closest  to 
January  31.  Fiscal  1975  and  197'1  were  comprised  of  52  weeks. 
Principles  of  Consolidation 

The  consolidated  financial  statements  include  all  wholly-owned 
subsidiaries, 

Accounts  Receivable 

In  accordanrc  with  trade  practice,  installments  maturing  in  more 
than  one  year  on  deferred  payment  accounts  receivable  have 
been  included  in  current  assets. 

Service  charge  income  arising  from  customer  accounts 
receivable  is  treated  as  a  reduction  of  costs  and  expenses  in  the 
consolidated  statements  of  net  earnings, 

Inventories 

Merchandise  inventories  arc  primarily  determined  by  use  of  the 
retail  inventory  method  and  are  stated  on  the  i.ifo  (last-in. 
first-out)  cost  basis,  which  is  lower  than  market, 

Inventories  at  January  31.  1976.  and  February  1,  1975.  are 
stated  at  861.408,000  and  §58,055.000.  respectively,  less  than 
they  would  have  been  if  the  last-in.  first-out  principle  had  not 
been  applied.  ■  " 

Depreciation 

Buildings  and  equipment  are  depreciated  on  a  straight-line  basis 
over  their  estimated  useful  lives, 

I nvcslment  T ax  Credit 

The  Company  follows  the  policy  of  deferring  the  investment  tax 
credit  allowed  for  federal  income  tax  purposes  and  amortizing 
the  credit  over  the  average  lives  of  the  related  pioperty. 

The  amount  of  investment  tax  credit  was  S4.100.000  in  1975 
and  S2, 860.000  in  1971  with  related  amortization  of  $1,202,000 
and  $807,000,  respectively. 

Sales 

Sales  include  merchandise,  services,  and  licensed  departments, 
net  of  returns,  and  exclude  sales  taxes. 

Pre-opening  Expenses 

The  Company  follows  the  policy  of  charging  expenses  associated 
with  the  opening  of  new  stores  against  income  as  they  are 
incurred. 

Interest  Expense 

The  Company  follows  the  policy  of  charging  interest  to  expense 
as  incurred  and  docs  not  capitalize  interest  on  construction 
in  progress. 

Retirement  Plans 

The  Company  follows  a  policy  of  accruing  and  funding  on  an 
annual  basis  acluarially  determined  costs  for  its  retirement  plans 
which  rover  substantially  all  employees  who  work  more  than 


1,000  hours  per  year.  The  plans  are  substantially  funded  as  of 
January  31,  1976.  The  cost  of  the  plans  for  the  years  ended 
January  31.  1976,  and  February  1,  1975.  was  $5,606,000  and 
$4,934,000.  respectively,  The  combined  cost  of  the  retirement  and 
profit  sharing  and  savings  plans  represents  61,0%  of  earnings 
before  federal  income  taxes  and  before  the  combined  cost 
of  these  plans. 

As  of  January  1,  1976  changes  were  made  to  bring  certain  of 
the  retirement  plans’  provisions  to  a  level  which  equals  or 
exceeds  the  requirements  of  the  Employees  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974.  The  effect  of  these  amendments  on  annual 
pension  costs,  the  funding  of  such  costs  and  the  effect  on  unfunded 
Vested  benefits  was  not  substantial. 

Net  Earnings  per  Common  Share 

Net  earnings  per  common  share  arc  based  on  the  weighted  average 
number  of  common  shares  outstanding. 


2.  Income  Taxes 

Income  tax  provision  is  made  up  of  the  following  components: 

State  and 

Janttaiy  31, 1976 

Federal  ■  Local 

Total 

Taxes  currently'  payable 

S52.057.000  $7,653,000 

S59.71 0.000 

Deferred  taxes 

7.321.000  982.000 

8.303.000 

Total 

$59,378,000  88.635.000 

868.013.000 

52  Weeks  Ended 

Febimir)  1, 1975 

Federal  Local 

Total 

Taxes  cuirently  payable 

S32.1 01.000  SI.  129.000 

$36,533,000 

Deferred  taxes 

8.855.000  1.517.000 

10.372.000 

Total 

S40.959.000  $5,916,000 

$16,905,000 

The  sources  of  the  liming 

difference*  in  the  recognition  of 

revenue  and  expense  for  t 

ax  and  financial  statement 

purposes 

and  the  tax  effect  of  each 

were  as  follows: 

52  Weeks  Ended: 

Jamiar)  31.497ft  F 

eliutary  1,  1975 

Excess  of  tax  over  book 

dcpieciation 

S  1.683.000 

S  3.138.000 

Deferral  due  to  the  use  of  the 

installment  method  of 
accounting  for  sales 

1,398.000 

5.160.000 

I net  ease  in  deferred  comp 

ensation  1660.000) 

(686.000) 

All  other  items 

(118.000) 

2.160.000 

Total 

S8.303.000 

$10,372,000 

The  effective  tax  rates  were  50.5%  in  1975  and  50.1%  in  1974, 
These  rales  include  federal  taxes  of  17.2%  and  16.8%.  and 
slate  and  local  taxes  of  3.3%  and  3.3%.  respectively. 
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3.  Long-Term  Debt 

Depreciated  cost  of  properties  pledged  under  long-term  debt 
amounted  to  SI  74 .02 '1.000  and  $115,611,000  at  January  31.  1976. 
and  February  1.  1975.  respectively. 

The  annual  maturities,  including  sinking  fund  requirements 
against  which  cancelled  debentures  and  mortgage  bonds 
aggregating  S5.805.000  may  he  applied,  are  as  follows  for  years 
through  1980:  1977— SI  1.132.000;  1978— S21.261.000; 

1979— S15.180.000;  and  1980— S20.521.000. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  long-term  debt:  11  stockholders’ 
investment  must  beat  least  S250.000.000;  21  accumulated 
earnings  retained  in  the  business  of  approximately  S255.759.000 
at  January  31.  1976.  are  subject  to  dividend  restrictions; 

31  additional  long-term  borrowing  by  the  Company  and  its 
subsidiaries  (excluding  designated  finance  and  real  estate 
subsidiaries!  is  limited  to  approximately  S72.371.000  at 
January  31,  1976:  11  working  capital  must  be  at  least 
S120.000.000  for  the  Company  and  its  subsidiaries  (excluding 
designated  finance  and  real  estate  subsidiaries!  ;  and  51  long¬ 
term  leases  are  limited  to  the  extent  that  rentals  may  not 
exceed  2%  of  net  retail  sales. 


4.  Capital  Stoek 

The  cumulative  preferred  stoek  is  carried  at  its  involuntary 
liquidation  value  of  S100  per  share  and  the  S1.80  Preference 
Stoek  is  carried  at  an  assigned  value  of  S50  per  share.  Each  share 
of  SI  .80  Preference  Stoek  was  convertible  into  five-eighths  of  a 
share  of  common  stock  to  September  30. 1975.  The  conversion 
privilege  expired  on  'September  30.  1975.  The  Company  has 
purchased  and  retiied  preferred  stoek  sufficient  to  meet  annual 
sinking  fund  requiienieiils  until  1988  or  later. 

Under  the.  Company’s  stock  option  plans,  options  are  granted 
at  the  maikel  price  on  the  date  of  grant.  The  changes  in  shares 


subject  to  outst 

Hiding 

options  were  a 

follows: 

52  Weeks  Ended 

Jnmia 

y  31,  1976. 

Fein  u 

O  1,  1975 

Grunt 

Grant 

Shares 

I>1  ices 

Shares 

Prices 

Outstanding  at 

beginning  of  year 

722.48 1 

S19-S52 

683,428 

$19-852 

Granted 

218,250 

38-  49 

18  1,725 

21-25 

Exercised 

(111.1981 

20-  >12 

(19,897) 

19-  36 

Cancelled 

(71.4551 

19-  49 

(125,772) 

19-  50 

Outstanding  a 

end  of  year 

757.781 

21-  52 

722,481. 

19-  52 

Exercisable  at 

■nd 

of  year 

262.274. 

21-  52 

272,359 

19-  52 

Available  for 

additional 

rants 

276.115 

*189,475 

5.  Lines  of  G 

redil 

and  Shorl-Tt 

rm  Borrowings 

The  Company 

lias  mi 

used  lines  of  on 

•(lit  tolalli 

ig  $97,000 

i,000 

which  are  principally  used  to  support  commercial  paper  issued  by 
the  Company  and  are  subject  to  continuation  of  a  financial 


position  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  various  hanks  that  have 
extended  the  lines.  The  use  of  the  lines  is  also  subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  long-term  debt  as  disclosed  in  Note  3, 

The  compensating  or  average  balance  requirements  to  lie 
maintained  by  the  Company  in  connection  with  these  lines  of 
credit  are  immaterial. 

The  maximum  amount  of  short-term  borrowings  outstanding 
at  the  end  of  any  month  was  $28. 159,000  and  $78,375,000, 
respectively,  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  January  31,  1976,  and 
February  1,  1975.  The  average  of  short-term  borrowings 
outstanding  during  the  year  was  $9,756,000  and  $18,905,000 
at  daily  weighted  average  interest  rales  of  5.8%  and  9.7%, 
respectively,  during  1975  and  1974. 


6.  Long-Term  Leases 

A  long-term  lease  is  not  capitalized  unless  the  terms  include  an 
option  to  purchase  at  such  a  price  that  the  rentals  clearly 
represent  purchase  of  an  economic  inteiest.  Generally,  the 
Company’s  leases  Tor  retail  stores  do  not  include  such  purchase 
options  and  are  not  capitalized. 

All  of  the  department  and  discount  stoic  leases  and  certain 
of  the  equipment  leases  are  eonsideied  by  the  Company  to  lie 
noncapitalized  financing  leases  ns  defined  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  llental  expense  and  commitments  related 
to  catalog  showrooms  are  included  for  1975  and  excluded  in  1971. 
Rentals  of  properly  include  the  following  elements  (excluding  mi 
immaterial  amoi-.nl  of  sublease  rental  revenues  included  in 
rental  revenues!  : 

52  Weeks  Ended:  _  J.iinmr)  31. 1976  I'eliiunry  1, 1975 

Noncapitalized  financing  leases— 

Minimum  rentals 
Contingent  lentals  based  on  sales 
All  other  leases 

Rentals  of  real  propeily 
Equipment  rentals  included  in  cost 
of  sales  and  other  expenses— 

Noncapitalized  'financing  leases 
All  other  lionoaiicellable  leases 
Total 


In  addition  to  fixed  annual  rentals,  the  Company's  long-term 
leases  generally  provide  that  the  Company  will  pay  real  estate 
taxes  and  other  expenses  and  in  certain  eases  additional  rentals 
based  on  sales.  Renewal  options  exist  for  most  long-term  leases. 

'I  he  nimimuin  rcmal  commitments  as  of  January  31.  1976.  for 
all  noncancellahle  leases  (net  of  immaterial  amounts  of  sublease 
rentals!  relating  principally  to  noncapitalized  financing  leases 


of  real  properties  are  as  follows: 

1976 

$15,291,000 

1981-1985 

61.877.000 

1977 

15.107,000 

1986-1990 

53,777,000 

1978 

11.851.000 

1991-1995 

42,157,000 

1979 

14,357,000 

1996  and  thereafter 

44.685,000 

1980 

14.318,000 

Total 

8279,126,000 

$  9.956.000  $  9.165.000 

1.283.000  1.212.000 

i. 778,000  1,118.000 

$1 6  017.000  S 1 1.795.000 


S  172.000  S  288.000 

983,000  111  .000 

$  1.155.000  $  699.000 
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The  present  value  of  commitments  was  approximately 
$136,000,000  at  January  31,  1976,  including  $16,000,000  related 
to  catalog  showrooms,  and  $115,000,000  at  February  1,  1975, 
calculated  using  the  estimated  interest  rates  implicit  in  the 
individual  leases  which  ranged  from  2.8%  to  9.5%  with  the 
weighted  average  rates  being  6.2%  during  1975  and  5.7% 
during  1974. 

The  impact  on  net  earnings  had  noncapitalized  financing 
leases  been  capitalized  would  have  been  immaterial. 


7.  Costs  and  Expenses 

Costs  and  expenses  shown  in  the  statements  of  net  earnings 
include  cost  of  merchandise  sold  and  expenses  as  follows: 

52  Weeks  Kmled:  _ January  31 , 1976  February  1 , 1975 

Cost  of  merchandise  sold 
(including  merchandise 
alteration,  occupancy 
and  buying  costs! 

Selling,  publicity,  delivery, 
general  &  administrative 
expenses  (less  credit  service 
charges  and  other  income! 

1  nterest  and  debt  expense,  net 
Total 


$1,152,924,000 


101.859.000 
27.861,000 
$1 .882.6 17,000 


81.322.015,000 


319.810.000 

24,407,000 

$1,666,262,000 


Net  earnings  were  reduced  approximately  $2,500,000,  or  17{“ 
per  share,  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1975  to  reflect  tile  estimated 
realizable  value  of  certain  property  and  equipment. 


8.  Litigation 

There  are  lawsuits  pending  against  the  Company  and  other 
retailers,  some  of  which  purport  to  be  brought  as  class  actions, 
which  attack  under  federal  and  state  laws  the  legality  of  certain 
credit  and  billing  practices.  The  ultimate  consequences  of  these 
actions  to  the  Company  are  not  presently  determinable;  however, 
the  management  of  the  Company  docs  not  anticipate  that  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  these  lawsuits  will  have  a  material  adverse 
effect  on  the  business  or  the  financial  position  of  the  Company. 


9.  Consumers  Distributing  Company 

■From  inception  in  1972  through  June,  1975,  Consumers 
Distributing  (ml  was  a  50%  owned  partnership.  In  anticipation 
of  changes  in  the  partnership  agreements,  at  the  close  of  1974  the 
Company  reduced  the  investment  in  CD  to  reflect  100%  of  the 
m  losses  incurred  to  that  date.  ($2,050,000  represented  the 
additional  50%  of  the  partnership  losses,  after  income  tax 
benefit,  from  inception  to  February  1.  1975.1  In  June,  1975. 
the  remaining  50%  interest  in  the  partnership  was  acquired 
for  a  nominal  value. 

At  February  1.  1975.  the  Company’s  equity  in  the  net  assets  of 
CD  was  reflected  as  an  investment  in  an  affiliated  partnership. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  January  31,  1976.  CD  has  been 
consolidated  in  the  financial  statements  of  the  Company,  The  net 
retail  sales,  cost  of  sales  and  interest  expense  for  1974  have  been 
restated  for  comparison  with  1975. 


Auditors’  Keporl 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Stockholders  of 
The  May  Department  Stores  Company: 

We  have  examined  the  consolidated  balance  sheets  of  The  May 
Department  Stores  Company  ( a  I\ew  York  corporation)  and 
subsidiaries  as  of  February  1.  1975.  and  January  31.  1976.  and 
the  related  consolidated  statements  of  net  earnings,  stockholders’ 
investment  and  changes  in  financial  position  for  the  fiscal  years 
then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly  included 
such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing 
procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 


In  our  opinion,  the  financial  statements  referred  to  above 
present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  The  May  Department 
Stores  Company  and  subsidiaries  as  of  February  1,  1975,  and 
January  31.  1976.  and  the  results  of  their  operations  and  changes 
in  their  financial  position  for  the  fiscal  years  then  ended,  in 
conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
consistently  applied  during  the  periods. 

One  Memorial  Drive, 

St.  Louis.  Missouri  63102. 

March  2 1, 1976.  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
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Ten  Year  Performance  Record 

(Thousands  of  Dollars,  except  per  share) 


Operations  Fiscal  Years  Kndcd:  January  31,  1976  February  1, 1975**  February  2,  1974*’ 


Net  Retail  Sales  .  . 

82,004,057 

81.748, 615 

81,574,102 

Rental  Revenues  .  . 

13,309 

11,297 

10.963 

Earnings  before  Income  Ta::es 

134,719 

93,680 

98,208 

Percent  of  Sales  and  Revenues 

6.7% 

5.3% 

6.2% 

Earnings 

66,706 

46.775 

48,186 

Percent  of  Sales  and  Revenues 

3.3% 

2.7% 

3.0% 

Dividends  Paid  on  Common  Stock 

23,838 

23.883 

24,064 

Earnings  Retained  in  the  Business 

42.413 

22.395 

23,625 

Capital  Expenditures 

77,717 

91.967 

70,767 

Depreciation  . 

41,119 

33.914 

30,360 

Rentals  of  Real  Property 

16,017 

11,795 

10,923 

Interest  and  Debt  Expense.  Net 

27,861 

24,407 

19,262 

Per  Common  Share 

Net  Earnings 

84,41 

83,08 

S3.16 

Dividends 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

Common  Stockholders' Equity  (Book  Value) 

35.64 

32.84 

31.28 

Return  on  Common  Stockholders’  Beginning  Equity 

13.4% 

9.8% 

10.6% 

Financial  Position 

Accounts  and  Notes  Receivable,  Net 

S  427.227 

S  406.661 

S'  377,142 

Merchandise  Inventories 

261,247 

193.118 

186.826 

Working  Capital 

373.574 

343,770 

323,514. 

Properly,  Plant  and  Equipment,  Net 

552,769 

520,791 

464,495 

Long-Term  Deht  —  Real  Estate  and  Finance  Subsidiaries 

249,507 

237.598 

193,999 

—  Parent  Company 

114,426 

118,047 

123,547 

Common  Stockholders’ Equity  (Book  Value) 

530.813 

487.821 

466,983 

Store  Facilities 

Number  of  Stores —  Department  and  Discount  Stores 

129 

118 

109 

—  Catalog  Showroom  Stores 

58 

57 

53 

Number  of  Square  Feet  of  Store  Space 

29,900.000 

28,400.000 

27.200.000 

**Net  retail  idles  and  interest  and  debt  expense  have  been 
restated  to  include  cn  (see  Note  9)  in  order  to  conform  with 
1975  presentation. 
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The  May  Department  Stores  Company  anil  Subsidiaries 


February  3,  1973 

January  29.  1972 

January  .10.  1971 

January  31.  197(1 

February  1.  1969 

January  31, 196B 

January  31,  1967 

$1,167,931 

$1,310,798 

$1,174,834 

$1,134,237 

$1,086,212 

$1,017,014 

$979,093 

10.053 

7.280 

6.639 

6.306 

5.829 

5.193 

4,870 

97,730 

86.667 

64.195 

61.804 

71.916 

70.952 

73,095 

6.6% 

6.6% 

5.4% 

5.4% 

6.6% 

6.9% 

7.4% 

47,867 

41.981 

31.873 

28.919 

31.006 

36,287 

38,416 

3.2% 

3.2% 

2.7% 

2.5% 

3.1% 

3.6% 

3.9% 

24,148 

24.104 

24,111 

21,161 

23.856 

23,748 

23,584 

23,222 

17.380 

7,264 

4.257 

9.106 

11,309 

14,180 

53,724 

52.338 

48.869 

60.500 

12.500 

33.700 

38,100 

28.567 

26,702 

25,735 

23.995 

21.849 

20.576 

19,490 

10.298 

9.521 

9,156 

8,530 

7.914 

7.379 

6,813 

16.175 

15.010 

14.969 

12,597 

8.478 

7.706 

8.285 

$3.13 

$2.75 

$2.08 

$1.88 

$2.21 

$2.36 

$2.50 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.571/0 

29.68 

28.20 

27.12 

26.63 

26.36 

24.99 

24.27 

11.1% 

10.1% 

7.8% 

7.1% 

8.8% 

9,7% 

10.7% 

$  324,659 

$  293,519 

$  279.766 

$  280,186 

$  260.433 

$  239,605 

$238,081 

195.519 

186,370 

172,483 

176,338 

166,817 

161,334 

156,147 

327,157 

281,600 

291,542 

255,911 

241,754 

258,977 

271,023 

427,609 

410,391 

387,553 

368,361 

331, 416 

319,023 

310,419 

199,897 

153,780 

151.934 

99,447 

57,538 

60,067 

63,642 

78,406 

90,713 

101,112 

105.827 

112,598 

118,674 

127,528 

447,161 

424,094 

407.741 

400,923 

398,386 

370,445 

360,373 

102 

97 

89 

85 

84 

78 

75 

,500,000 

24,800,000 

23,400,000 

22,600,000 

21,500,000 

20,500,000 

20,100,000 
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Summary  of  Earnings  The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 

(Thousands  ol  Hollars,  except  pel  share) 


Fiscal  Years  Ended: 

Jnnunry31,l976  F 

chruaty  1,1975  F 

eliruary  2, 1974  F 

'eliruary  3. 1973  January  29, 1972 

Net  Retail  Sales  (Including leased  departments) 

Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold  (Including  merchandise 

$2,001,057 

$1,718.6  15 

$1,571,102 

.$1,467,931 

$1,310,798 

alteration,  occupancy  and  buying  costs) 

1.452.921 

1.322.0  15 

1.175.088 

1.088.657 

968,057 

Interest  and  Debt  Expense,  Net 

27.861 

21.107 

19.262 

16.175 

15.010 

Provision  for  Income  Taxes 

68.013 

46.905 

50.022 

49.86.3 

4  1.686 

Net  Earnings 

66.706 

46.775 

48.186 

47.867 

41.981 

Net  Earnings  Applicable  to  Common  Stock 

66.251 

16.278 

17.689 

17.370 

41.181 

Dividends  Paid  on  Common  Slock 

Per  Common  Share : 

23.838 

23.883 

24.064 

2  1.1 18 

21.10  1 

Net  earnings 

31.41 

$3.08 

S3. 16 

$3.13 

$2.75 

Dividends  paid 

Average  Number  of  Common  Shares  Outstanding  for 

1.60 

1.G0 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

Computing  Net  Earnings  per  Common  Share 
(In  Thousands) 

15.021 

15.016 

15.092 

15.110 

15.082 

The  above  .summary  of  earnings  of  The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  subsidiaries  for  the  five  fiscal  years  ended  January  31. 
1976.  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  consolidated  financial  statements  and  related  notes  and  is  furnished  in  compliance  with 
Securities  and  F.xehange  Commission  requirements  of  the  Form  10-K  annual  report. 


Management’s  Discussion  and  Analysis  of  the  Summary 
Year-to-year  changes  included  in  the  Summary  of  Earnings  for 
the  last  two  years  were  substantially  a  result  of  normal  recurring 
business  transactions  and  were  consistent  with  sales  trends. 

Sales  for  1975  increased  1  1.6%  over  1971  and  sales  for  1971 
exceeded  1973  by  11.1%.  On  a  store-for-store  basis  (  including 
stoics  open  in  both  years,  and  excluding  the  effect  of  new  stores) 
total  general  merchandise  sales  incienscd  9.5%  over  1971. 
compared  with  a  1.3#-  increase  for  1974  over  1973.  Inventory 
emphasis  on  consumer  trends  resulted  in  achieving  our  best  sales 
increases  in  apparel  eategoiies.  including;  women's  ready-to-wear, 
accessories,  and  men's  and  boys'  near.  Sales  have  also  been  strong 
in  home  related  areas,  such  as  fashion  home  furnishings 
and  housewares. 

Cost  of  merchandise  sold  was  up  9.9%  in  1975  and  12.5% 
in  1971.  As  related  to  the  sales  trends,  the  operating  maigin 
reflected  improvement  in  all  areas  in  1975. 

For  additional  comments  on  the  current  operations  of  the  Company, 
and  the  financial  review  starting  on  page  '26. 


of  Earnings 

Interest  costs  of  S27.86  1.000  for  1975  were  S3. 157.000  more 
than  in  197d.  and  the  1974  level  of  S2 1. 107,000  was  $5.1 15.000 
above  1973.  These  increases  are  a  result  of  additional  borrowings 
for  expansion  and  working  capital  needs  and  the  higher  rate  paid 
on  the  replacement  of  debts  maturing  each  year. 

The  sales,  cost  of  merchandise  sold,  and  interest  expense  of  the 
Company  as  reflected  in  the  197d  annual  report  have  been  restated 
for  the  fiscal  years  ended  February  2. 1971.  and  February  1.  1975. 
to  include  the  results  of  Consumers  Distiilmtiug  Company,  in  order 
to  conform  with  1975-presentation.  Net  earnings  were  reduced 
by  21  cents  per  share  in  1971  in  connection  with  out  investment  in 
Consumeis  Distributing. 

Net  earnings  were  reduced  by  17  cents  per  share  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1975  to  relied  the  estimated  realizable  value  of 
certain  properly  and  equipment. 

please  refer  to  the  letter  to  stockholders  starling  on  page  2 
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The  May  Department  Stores  Company 
Officers  and  Directors 


Directors 
David  E.  Babcock 
John  W.  Boyle 

Frank  W.  Clark.  Jr. 
Joan  Ganz  Cooney 


David  C.  Farrell 
John  F.  Gcisse 
Stanley  J.  Goodman 

John  W.  Hanley 


James  L.  Hayes 

Samuel  M.  Hcelit 
Robert  H.  Levi 


Gustave  L.  Levy 

David  May  II 

Morton  D.  May 
Wilbur  D.  May 
Jack  L.  Meier 
Bernard  W.  Scliiro 
Richard  R.  Shinn 

James  C.  Walsh 


Principal  Occupation,: 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Corporation 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Controller 
of  the  Corporation 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General 
Counsel  of  the  Corporation 
President  of  Children’s  Television  Workshop, 
producers  of  “Sesame  Street”  and  “The 
Electric  Company” 

President  of  the  Corporation 
Vice  President  of  the  Corporation 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Chief  Executive  Oflirer  of  the  Corporation 
Chairman,  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer.  Monsanto  Company, 
manufacturers  of  chemicals,  plastics, 
and  man-made  fibers 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
American  Management  Associations 
Investments 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mercantile- 
Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 
Baltimore.  Maryland 
Senior  Paitner.  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co., 
investment  hanking 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Corporation 
Director  of  the  Corporation 
Ranch  Operator 
Director  of  the  Corporation 
Vice  President  of  the  Corporation 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
Senior  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Corporation 


Nominating  Committee: 

Morion  D.  May.  John  W.  Hanley  Gustave  L.  Levy 

Chairman  James  L.  Haves  Richard  R.  Shinn 

David  E.  Babcock  Samuel  M.  Hecht 


Officers 

Stanley  J.  Goodman.  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Chie}  Executive  Officer  (Retiring  April  30.  1976) 

David  E.  Bnbcock.  Chairman  oj  the  Board  ( Chief  Executive 
Officer  effective  May  1.1976) 

David  C.  Farrell.  President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer 
David  May  II.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  T reasurer 
James  C.  Walsh.  Senior  Executive  Vice  President 
John  W.  Boyle.  Executive  Vice  President  and  Controller 
Frank  W.  Clark.  Jr..  Executive  Vice  President 
Roy  R.  Paulson.  Executive  Vice  President* 

Herbert  A.  Mack.  Vice  President  and  Secretary* 

Henrv  A.  Lav.  Vice  President* 

Wilbur  D.  Max.  Vice  President 
Frank  J,  Reilly.  Vice  President* 

*Principal  Occupation 


Elected  Vice  Presiden 
Lester  R.  Adelson 
D.  G.  Arvanitcs 
John  F.  Baker 
Richard  L.  Battram 
Allan  J.  Bloostein 
Andrew  P.  Brennan 
Robert  B.  Cockayne 
James  H.  Coe 
Francis  A.  Coy 
Joseph  S.  Davis 


AilhurJ.  Emma 
George  .Foos 
John  F.  Geisse 
Robert  E.  Getz 
Fred  L.  Gronvall 
Thomas  A.  Hays 
Morton  L.  Hull 
Raymond  Klauer 
Richard  Koopman 
John  T.  Lundegard 


Bernard  Olsoff 
Thomas  F.  Rafferty 
Clarence  A.  Randall 
M.  Ronald  Raskin 
Bernard  W.  Schiro 
C.  Hal  Silver 
Edwin  W.  Steidle 
Peter  Sterling 
William  T.  Tobin 


Appointed  Vice  Presidents: 


Frank  D.  Gunter 
Albert  Halsband 
Lonny  J.  Jay 


Jeiome  T.  Loeb 
Harold  1.  Lunde 
Phyllis  E.  Tama 


Frank  J.  Williams,  Jr. 
Jean  C.  Zchner 
Michael  Zoroya 


Committees  of  the  Board 

Executive  Committee: 

Stanley  J.  Goodman.  John  W.  Boyle  David  May  II 

Chairman  Frank  W.  Clark.  Jr.  James  C.  Walsh 

David  E.  Rahcock  David  C.  Fai  rell 


Compensation  Committee.  Incentive  Compensation  Committee. 
Stock  Option  Committee: 

Gustave  L.  Levy.  James  L.  Hayes  Robert  11.  Levi 
Chairman  Morion  D.  May 


Long  Range  Planning  Committee: 

Stanley  J.  Goodman.  Frank  W.  Clark.  Jr. 
Chairman  David  C.  Fai  rell 

David  E.  Babcock  John  W.  Hanley 

John  W.  Boyle  James  L.  Hayes 


Gustave  L.  Levy 
David  May  II 
Richard  R,  Shinn 
James  C.  Walsh 


Audit  Committee: 

Richard  R.  Shinn.  Samuel  M.  llccl.t 
Chairman  Gustave  L.  Levy 


Annunl  Meeting 

All  stockholders  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  1976  Annual 
Meeting  of  Common  Stockholders  of  The  May  Department  Stores 
Company,  which  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  on  the  ninth  lloor 
of  the  Famous-Burr  Co.  store.  Glh  and  Olive  Streets,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  at  10  a.m.  on  June  9,  1976.  The  management  will  send 
a  proxy  statement  to  the  stockholders  requesting  the  proxies 
of  those  who  arc  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  in  person. 


Transfer  Agent  and  Registrar 
Irving  Trust  Company 
One  Wall  Street 
New  York.  New  York  10015 

Common  Stock  listed  on:  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (symbol 
MA)  ;  The  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange  (symbol  MA) 

Stock  table  Listing- May DSt.  SEC  Reports: Copies  of  the  Company’s 
annual  report  to  the  SEC  (Form  10K),  or  quarterly  report  to  the 
SEC  (Form  10Q),  will  be  mailed  to  stockholders  upon  request  to: 
Corporate  Librarian.  The  May  Department  Stores  Company, 

611  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63101 
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The  May  Department  Stores  Company  buyers  and  suppliers  around  the  world 
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